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VERY event is the effect, not of one, but of many 

causes. Whether it be the fall of a raindrop or the making 

of a constitution, the flash of a thought in a human brain, 
a birth or a death or the outbreak of a war—whatever it may 
be, every event is the consequence of a vast number of earlier 
events, interacting, combining. We can see a few of the 
causes at work close at hand ; we know that each one of those 
is the result of a congeries of other more distant causes ; and 
each of them of others again—spreading out and back, farther 
and farther, till they extend to infinite numbers in illimitable 
time. It is the task of the thinker, studying some occurrence, 
to identify the proximate causes; to disentangle them; to 
trace back, so far as he can, the prior causes ; to evaluate ; 
and to draw the moral, and say, “‘ if this is something to be 
repeated, then repeat those events that brought it about ; 
if to be avoided, then avoid them.” 

This war—everyone sees that it is the consequence of a 
number of events in the political sphere and in the economic. 
It would be travelling too far to explore through centuries 
along the paths of history: the German-French rivalry ; 
Louis Quatorze, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, German 
militarism answering Napoleon, Bismarck, 1870, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, 1914: or the German-British rivalry ; industrial 
expansion, colonial expansion, command of the sea, 1914: 
or the German-Slav rivalry; Austria against Russia, the 
struggle in the Balkans, and again 1914. Going back no 
farther than the defeat of Germany and her allies and the 
Treaty of Versailles, we discern the proximate causes of this war. 

On the economic side—Reparations, the occupation of the 
Ruhr, German inflation and the ruin of the middle classes ; 
the contraction in the imports and exports of the United 
States, followed by the world-wide depression of 1929; the 
failure of the World Economic Conference ; the unemploy- 
ment of thirty million workers in the industrial countries, 
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Germany suffering among the worst. On the political side— 
the reluctance of the Allies to disarm ; the failure of the Dis- 
armament Conference; the League of Nations, standing for 
the Rule of Law, but making no provision for amending the 
law, appearing merely as guardian of the status quo; the 
League condemning Italian aggression in Abyssinia, adopting 
Sanctions, but not pressing them home, and impotent thence- 
forth to control events. Lastly, deep discontent, social and 
national, in Germany ; Communist and Nationalist move- 
ments ; the rise of the Nazis, and Hitler. 

I do no more than enumerate, and only the chief of the 
events, so well known, which in combination have given us the 
situation that we have. If we were a body of economists 
meeting here to-day, it would be our function to examine the 
economic causes, and to draw deductions. If we met as 
politicians, we should consider the political causes. Meeting 
as students of philosophy, our task is to search behind the 
economic and political causes, and to find the ideas by which 
they themselves were set in motion. 

For economics and politics are not self-contained sciences, 
which can be studied in isolation. The nineteenth-century 
attempt to posit an economic world, governed by its own laws, 
with its own manners and customs, failed. It rested on the 
assumption of an “‘ economic man,” animated only by material 
motives. There are no such men, and therefore there can be 
no such world. We study now Welfare Economics, and not 
only Wealth Economics. But as soon as we bring in the factor 
of welfare we find ourselves in the sphere of ethics ; and there 
is no boundary to separate ethics from philosophy in general 
and from religion. So also with politics. You cannot draw a 
line round Political Science and say, This is a matter of forms 
of government, limits of State action, and the like. At once 
you find yourself confronted by such questions as Social 
Justice, International Duty, the legitimacy of War; and 
again you are in the sphere of ethics, and therefore of philo- 
sophy and religion. 


When individual men and women decide on a particular 
occasion that This is right, or That is right, or when they 
decide not to consider rightness at all, they are determining 
in some degree, large or small, their own futures, and the 
future of others, and the future of the world. Those moments 
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of decision are the seminal moments. Then the seeds are 
sown that sprout in actions, good or evil, in harvests of well- 
being or disaster. If the decisions are right, the result is 
welfare ; if wrong, the result is suffering. I am one of those 
who hold that beliefs and actions are to be counted right or 
wrong just for that reason. They are right if they are cal- 
culated to promote welfare—using that term in its widest 
sense to include many elements, spiritual and intellectual as 
well as material, social as well as personal, prospective as 
well as immediate ; and that beliefs and actions are wrong 
when they militate against welfare. I belong to the school 
who hold that the long-pursued attempt of philosophy to find 
an a priori criterion of right and wrong has failed ; but that 
that does not mean that no criterion exists. There is a 
criterion, but it is a@ posteriori, based upon the experience of 
mankind. From that experience may be deduced various 
generalisations. We call them the virtues—truthfulness, 
courage, honesty, loyalty and the rest. Those qualities are 
virtues because the practice of them conduces to welfare, in 
that wide sense. And the vices are vices because the practice 
of them militates against welfare. 

Those who believe that wars make in the long run for human 
well-being will believe that war is a good thing in itself, and 
that there is no reason to think that the decisions that have 
led to a particular war need have been wrong decisions. But 
I am speaking to an audience most, or all, of whom will hold 
that wars, at all events in the present age and between 
so-called civilised Powers, do not conduce to welfare; that 
the war in which we are now engaged is not a good thing to 
be welcomed, but an evil thing to be deplored ; and therefore 
that the decisions which caused the war were wrong decisions. 
I start, at all events, from that standpoint. 

Let us consider, then, what were the philosophic or religious 
ideas which were behind the economic and political factors 
that gave rise to the war. And I do not think it is prejudice 
that leads us to say that it is the ideas which were current in 
Germany that are the most relevant. For although the Allied 
Powers have great responsibility, on account of the imposition 
of impossible Reparations, and on account of the refusal to 
fulfil the promise of a general disarmament, neither of those 
issues was incapable of settlement without war ; the Repara- 
tions question was in fact settled without war. There is no 
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doubt that Britain and France were most eager throughout 
for peace to be preserved ; they showed it by their acqui- 
escence in the reduction and then the stoppage of Reparation 
payments, the reoccupation of the Rhineland, the Anschluss 
with Austria, and even in therecovery, by open threat of force, 
of the Sudetenland. We have the right to believe that 
posterity will judge aggressiveness and impatience on the 
German side to have been the decisive factor. The National- 
Socialist Government was the embodiment of that spirit, and 
its agent ; and our main task, therefore, is to examine the 
philosophic and religious ideas which underlie Nazi policy. 
For there is a definite creed which underlies it. Just as 
history recognises that the French Revolution was the out- 
come of the philosophy of Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
Encyclopédistes, fermenting in the body of the Ancien Régime, 
so the present war must be recognised to be the outcome, 
primarily, of the Nazi philosophy fermenting in the body of 
post-Versailles Germany. 

The harm done by the Nazi creed is due to the fact that, 
while giving right answers to some of the great questions in 
debate in our present civilisation, it gave wrong anwers to a 
greater number, and those including some of the most vital. 
(Let me repeat that by right and wrong I mean conducive to 
welfare, of Germans and of others, or not conducive to welfare.) 

The questions to which wrong answers were given may 
perhaps be summarised thus : 


Has a State duties only to its own people, and none to other 
peoples? 

Is any action legitimate which will promote the immediate 
interest of the particular State? 

Ought war to be maintained as an institution on account of the 
virtues it evokes, and other benefits it brings? 

Are the principles of Race and Soil a right basis for a nation’s 
policy ? 

Should the control of a country’s affairs be entrusted to an 
individual, and loyalty to him be identified with patriotism ? 

Does the citizen exist for the sake of the State or nation, and 
not the State or nation for the sake of the citizen? 

Should the State direct all forms of education and information, 
in order to promote its own ideas, and suppress all other ideas ; 
and this with little regard to truth or falsity ? 

Is the Christian ethic, in its broad outlines, to be rejected, 
ruthlessness praised as a virtue, justice and compassion condemned 
as weakness ? 
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The questions to which most of us might say that right 
answers had been given are these: 
Does the civilisation of the modern world deny social justice to 
a large proportion of the populations ? 
Ought the improvement of industrial conditions, and of environ- 
ment in general, together with the ultimate disappearance of class 
distinctions based on wealth, to be a chief aim of social effort ? 


An address of this character allows no scope for examining 
these propositions one by one. But it will not be disputed in 
any quarter that the Nazi creed says Yes to all of them. 
Clearly the result has been good as regards the second section, 
infinitely harmful as regards the first. In the fact that wrong 
answers have been given to those questions we may discern 
the deeper cause of the present war. 


Let us go one stage farther back and consider why the 
wrong answers were given. Not necessarily because of the 
sinfulness of human nature. Bad decisions may be due to bad 
character, but also to bad judgment. The so-called Wars of 
Religion were fought on both sides from the highest motives. 
The authors of the Inquisition were often men of saintly life. 
Everyone nowadays claims some sort of moral justification 
for his acts. The Nazi leaders seek to persuade others, and 
may have persuaded themselves, that their aims are right ; 
and that their methods, even if questionable in themselves, 
are justified by the ends they serve. In support they quote a 
whole literature of history and philosophy. 

When Plato said that the human race would never have rest 
from their evils “ until philosophers were kings, or the kings 
and princes of this world have the spirit and power of philos- 
ophy,” he assumed that philosophers would be men who not 
only were “ lovers of Wisdom,” but would woo her success- 
fully. In this he was rash, for many fail to win her favour. A 
king who was a bad philosopher might make a far worse king 
than one who governed by rule of thumb. If you have read 
a work which has had a wide influence on present German 
thought, Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of the West, you will 
have gone through a thousand pages packed with bad 
philosophy ; and if you have read its predecessor, which may 
have had even greater influence—Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain’s The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century—you will 
have traversed an equal stretch of distorted history. 
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Doctrines of Hegel and of Nietzsche have furnished other 
materials for the Nazi creed. Nietzsche, it is true, said many 
things in an opposite sense. For example: “ To affirm that 
the State is the highest end of man and that there is no higher 
duty than to serve it, I regard this not a relapse into paganism 
but into stupidity”; ‘Have nothing to do with anyone 
involved in that brazen humbug of racialism”; “I wage 
war on anti-Semitism, which dissipates and poisons so much 
precious energy.” But Nietzsche, for all his trenchant 
criticism of shams and cants and his fiery exhortations to 
abandon sloth and rise to heroic action, propounded a system 
of morals—or non-morals—irrational and perverse, which 
must bear no small responsibility for the evils of Nazism. 

Bad philosophies take hold for lack of better. I have 
heard it said that “ Hitler is a vacuum phenomenon.” The 
vacuum exists because neither the philosophy predominant 
in the schools, nor, it must be said, the religion offered in the 
churches, satisfies the mental and spiritual needs of the 
modern world. The facts about us show quite clearly that 
they are not effective either to direct the minds of the leaders 
or to control the actions of the masses. 

So far as philosophy is concerned, I am expressing a per- 
sonal view, which will certainly be unacceptable to many of 
those present, when I submit that the fault lies in the influence 
allowed, for more than a century throughout Europe and 
America, to the teachings of the Idealist school. Berkeley, 
Kant, Hegel, and their many followers, have been allowed to 
lead human thought, and they have led it into a cul-de-sac. 
Conceptions such as “ The Absolute,” “ The Categorical 
Imperative,” “ Ultimate Values,” are a dead end. Critically 
examined they prove to be without real significance; they 
have no relation to the universe in which we find ourselves ; 
but they have blocked the advance of thought. On an 
occasion such as this it is not possible to argue this proposition. 
And perhaps that is as well! I merely deposit that bomb and 
Tene to a safe distance. 

I may neet with a larger measure of agreement—although 
I do not expect a full measure—when I stress the importance 
of the lessened influence of religion. This is indeed undeniable; 
when we compare the present century with the nineteenth 
and the preceding centuries it is clear beyond question. And 
it is plain that thi lessening of influence is mainly due, on the 
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one hand to the establishment by science of many facts that 
are inconsistent with the ancient and medieval theologies, 
and on the other hand to the tenacity with which the faiths, 
western or eastern, insist upon maintaining those theologies 
none the less. So long as there is this discrepancy between the 
orthodox presentations of religion and the kind of spiritual 
provender that instructed minds are willing now to accept, 
so long will that vacuum remain. 

Into it have flowed all kinds of strange doctrines : ‘ Blood 
and Soil,’ “National Destiny,” “Christianity a slave- 
morality,” “ Action for action’s sake.” The only things worth 
living for, we are told, are struggle, conflict, victory. Mixed 
with this farrago are two other appeals ; each of them very 
strong, their strength more than doubled by their combination 
—the appeal to the working classes of material interest and 
the appeal to every citizen of patriotism. 

Formerly Socialism and Nationalism were seldom friends 
and never allies. The Socialist was usually an internationalist, 
and the patriot, with militarist tendencies, was usually an 
anti-Socialist. Now Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have shown 
how to combine elements of real Socialism with a full-blooded 
Nationalism. As Mr. Walter Lippmann says, “ The fascist 
appeal combines the emotions of patriotism with the 
grievances of the proletariat. Those who have been socialists 
become national socialists. The class war is diverted toward 
international war.” 

In a time when there is economic suffering, and in a country 
where there is a bitter consciousness of national defeat, this 
mixture is highly explosive. Emotions are raised to flash- 
point. Rational considerations disappear. People say, “ This 
policy may well prove disastrous, but nothing can be worse 
than our present conditions. At all events these leaders will 
do something ; and anything is better than nothing.” So they 
surrender liberty, accept tyranny, and invite disaster. Hence 
Hitlerism. 

There was a period during the Great Depression when it 
seemed as though those ideas might sweep over the greater 
part of the world, including countries not defeated in the war. 
But it proved not to be so. The English-speaking peoples 
in particular—less attracted to general theories than the 
Teuton, or the Latin, or the Slav ; less interested in any kind 
of Weltanschauung; more experienced in the practice of 
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self-government—proved immune to National Socialism, 
Fascism and Communism. In this country, whenever the issue 
is tested at parliamentary or local elections, it is clear that 
not more than two in a hundred of the voters will support 
any one of those policies. In the Dominions and in the 
United States it is much the same. Furthermore, those 
everywhere who are religious-minded, in whatever degree, 
whether accepting the traditional faiths in their fullness or 
not, are utterly alienated by doctrines that are of the essence 
of those political creeds. It is no accident or coincidence—it 
arises from the very nature of the case—that Nazi Germany 
in this war finds herself condemned by every one of the great 
organised religions—Catholic or Protestant, Jewish or 
Mahommedan, Buddhist, Hindu or Confucian. There is an 
exception: the Shintoism of Japan; but Shintoism is less 
a religion than a nationalism clothed in a mythology. 

Thus the war has come from the clash when the dynamic 
energy of National Socialism was withstood by the forces, 
now united in resistance, of both rationalism and religion. 
Fascism (which includes the Phalangism of Spain), Commun- 
ism and Shintoism are in sympathy with many, perhaps most, 
of the Nazi principles; and not much was wanting for the 
countries where those doctrines are powerful to have ranked 
themselves at Germany’s side in the battle. They have been 
deterred, at all events up to the present, partly because of 
the existence of countervailing forces, especially Catholicism 
in Italy and Spain; partly by considerations of prudence— 
the unpromising aspect of the balance of military and 
economic power. 

Let us scan over our genealogy of the war, before turning 
to the lessons to be drawn for the future. At the first remove 
we have the decisions of Hitler on Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
applying the policy of National Socialism. At the second 
remove we have a number of political and economic events, 
in Germany and elsewhere, spread over the twenty years from 
the end of the Great War; events which, in combination, 
produced the Nazi party, fostered its rise, and permitted its 
ultimate triumph. Although the errors of the Allies contri- 
buted to the result, they need not have led to another war if 
it had not been for the spirit at large in Germany. At the 
third remove we find the philosophy of Nazism and Fascism, 
embodying ideas drawn from various writers on history and 
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philosophy. And at the fourth remove we have the failure of 
philosophy and religion to furnish any body of right belief or 
any code of right action, which could command effectively 
the assent and obedience of the modern world. Thereby 
room was left for wrong doctrines to take hold on multitudes 
of minds, astray in a world of material distress and political 
confusion. 

Now as to the future. Let us in the first place discard all 
ideas of impersonal, undefined “‘ forces ” which will determine 
our fate irrespective of our own decisions and actions. There 
are no such forces. The word “ Destiny ” appears and re- 
appears all through Spengler’s volumes ; it is indeed his key- 
word. How it permeates German thought may be instanced 
by the fact that Field-Marshal Goering, in the speech of 
welcome which he addressed to Herr Hitler on his triumphal 
return to Berlin after the entry into Prague, said, two or three 
times over, that that event, like the previous annexations, 
was the fulfilment of German “ destiny”; Hitler was the 
chosen agent of “ destiny.” Even in this country the same 
conception has found expression, though rarely. It was the 
root of Thomas Hardy’s pessimism. In his great epic drama, 
The Dynasts, Hardy shows us the Napoleonic armies like 
columns of ants crawling across Europe, the armies, the 
statesmen in their Councils, the people in their homes—all of 
them acting in obedience to an Immanent Will; while the 
Spirit Ironic, and the Spirit Sinister, and the Spirit of the 
Pities, look on aloof. The Will itself acts without conscious- 
ness : 

Like a knitter drowsed, 
Whose fingers play in skilled unmindfulness, 
The Will has woven with an absent heed 
Since life first was ; and ever will so weave. 


And this idea of some impersonal “ force ” was at the base 
also of the optimistic faith, equally unfounded, which many 
thinkers of the nineteenth century drew from the discovery 
of the so-called “law ” of evolution. They found there an 
assurance of a progress that was certain, because automatic. 
But evolution is not a “ law,” in the sense of a command that 
will be fulfilled; it is no more than a name for a process. 
That process has indeed brought about an upward advance ; 
but over zons of time, and with innumerable retrogressions 


and failures, as both biology and human history plainly show. 
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Whole species and genera have deteriorated into parasites, or 
become extinct ; one after another, civilisations have declined 
and disappeared ; ages of enlightenment have been succeeded, 
not by greater enlightenment, but by ages of darkness. 

Putting aside, then, these conceptions both of destined evil 
and of destined good, we come back to the true doctrine, that 
as men sow, individually or collectively, so shall they also 
reap; and it is for them to decide whether they shall sow 
wheat or tares. It is experience that tells us on what 
kind of plant we may be nourished and with what kind we 
starve. 

There is need, I suggest, of a new science—the Science of 
Human Experience. History, as we teach and learn it, com- 
prises both too much and too little. Too much, because it 
includes the dramatic, the personal and the literary on an 
equal footing with the facts that are materials for generalisa- 
tions of scientific value. We would not willingly lose the 
artistic element in history; it gives pleasure and it gives 
inspiration ; but it is well to distinguish it from the scientific 
element. And history has included too little: it has dwelt on 
political and military events, and on the influence of per- 
sonalities ; but it usually omits, or gives insufficient weight 
to the physiological side of human development; the in- 
fluence of environment on man, and man’s influence on 
environment; the economic factors; and the effects of 
religious and philosophic ideas. In the making of the human 
story all these take part ; and it is from that story as a whole 
that we may draw guidance. I see then, rising in the future, 
a great comprehensive Science of Human Experience. In 
Arnold Toynbee’s outstanding book, 4 Study of History, we 
may find a pioneer work in that science. 

Philosophy, I am profoundly convinced, must base itself 
more and more upon the teaching of human experience and 
upon what are termed the Natural Sciences; and less upon 
logic, and metaphysical dialectics concerned merely with 
speculations. When it does this, philosophy will take again 
its rightful place, leading the leaders of thought, and, through 
thought, controlling action. But it must submit to one other 
condition: to the duty of being definite in meaning and com- 
prehensible in style. I was reading again lately Samuel 
Butler’s Erewhon Re-visited, and I came upon this passage, 
describing a gathering of notabilities : 
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There was Dr. Downie, Professor of Logomachy, and perhaps the 
most subtle dialectician in Erewhon. He could say Nothing in 
more words than any man of his generation. His textbook on the 
Art of Obscuring Issues had passed through ten or twelve editions, 
and was in the hands of all aspirants for academic distinction. He 
had earned a high reputation for sobriety of judgment by resolutely 
refusing to have definite views on any subject ; so safe a man was 
he considered, that while still quite young he had been appointed 
to the lucrative post of Thinker in Ordinary to the Royal Family. 


Whether there are any Professor Downies nowadays, and 
nearer home than Erewhon, I should not venture even to 
inquire. 


Side by side with a philosophy linked to science there is 
need of a religion allied with both. Religion, bringing in the 
elements of emotion, poetry, tradition, is essential to supple- 
ment the rationality of philosophy and to penetrate the vast 
province that lies outside the scope of science. Religion is 
not likely to become uniform; different presentations are 
needed to meet the differences of history, race, sex and 
individual temperament. But to many who take an objective 
view—however much those may differ who see the problems 
of religion only subjectively—it seems that two things will be 
found essential always and everywhere. First, that the beliefs 
that are vital shall be disentangled from legend and myth ; 
that the ancient theologies, which once were paths to Deity 
but now are often hindrances, should no longer be allowed to 
interpose a barrier between man and God, and spoil the 
essential simplicity of spiritual communion. Secondly, that 
all the various faiths, western and eastern, should recognise 
that they are striving to serve a common purpose, and should 
emphasise their points of agreement rather than their 
differences. Religion, if it is to be truly religious, should 
surely be a force to unify rather than to divide mankind. In 
this age there are no more wars between Catholic and 
Protestant, or between Christianity and Islam ; but there is 
still a sense of separateness rather than of co-operation ; and 
there are still open conflicts between Hindu and Moslem, 
Sunni and Shiah. The antagonisms now embroiling the human 
race have come down to us from a chaotic past, that has 
left us a heritage of divisions—races, nations, creeds, 
languages. If one may coin a word after the current pattern, 
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it should be the task of religion to help to de-babelise 
mankind. 

It is now constantly asked : But how can religion command 
influence in an age of war and suffering ; if there be a God, 
and if “ God is Love,” why these wars, and the abominations 
they bring? The answer may be given that the reticence of 
God is His greatest boon to man. Were there intervention 
from moment to moment, or even if there were a revealed 
code of conduct with plain direction for every eventuality, 
man’s freedom would be gone, and with it his greatest glory. 
He would become, as has been said, “‘ the mere puppet of a 
divine Ventriloquist.” But the cosmic scheme throws him on 
his own resources. He has to learn that when he suffers it is 
through his own mistakes; if he would reap well, he must 
sow rightly. 

To inculcate this vital truth is now the task of philosophy, 
in close alliance with science and with religion. To draw the 
deductions, and to apply them in the sphere of practical 
action, is the task of the politician and the economist. It is 
for them to find the ways to obviate another war—mutual 
disarmament, freedom of commerce, some form of polity 
transcending the nations. But unless there is a wish to avoid 
war—and not only in some countries, but in all countries— 
the efforts of statesmen and economists will prove futile. If 
there are still to be peoples and governments who act upon | 
the conviction that war is in itself not a bad thing but a £00 aptly 
thing ; or else that good or bad does not matter; that what | 
only matters is strength, struggle, ruthlessness, leading to 
victory or downfall—if that faith animates nations, then wars 
there still will be. 

Philosophy, then, has the duty to counter this disastrous 
doctrine ; to make it known that the tragic history of many 
civilisations has clearly proved, as Arnold Toynbee says, that 
who. tote: thecawonig satis ec ae 
philosophy may proclaim h cian a 

Pp im her mission in this troubled age: 


I will speak that which is great. 
make you to understand a scheme 0 
which will make to flourish that life 
to bring your life to an end in peace 


i will make you hear, I will 
f life which will be enduring, 
that is real, and enable you 


SAMUEL. 


FRANCE’S RESOLUTION. 
HE publication of the Yellow Book proves that France 


was always willing, and indeed anxious, to come to an 

understanding with Germany, and that the responsi- 
bility of the war, provoked by the German attack on Poland, 
does not lie upon her. That there were grave errors committed 
in the course of 1939 by the ministers and diplomatists of 
several European countries cannot be doubted by the reader 
of these documents ; but neither can it be doubted that the 
official French policy was a policy of peace. Even after that 
fateful March when Hitler drove into Prague and demanded 
the cession of Danzig and of an autostrade across the Corridor, 
the French people somehow persuaded themselves that the 
danger of a conflict with Germany had passed. There were a 
few loud writers in the press, but, generally, there was a 
desire for a European settlement that the German Govern- 
ment could have obtained, with great advantage, for the 
asking. 

Since this was the mood of France, it may well be asked 
what is the present attitude of a country which wished to 
avoid war and which has now been plunged in war for over 
four months. The problems of Poland and of Czecho-Slovakia, 
however much they may interest the political expert, would 
scarcely in themselves have interested the French people. 
But it was gradually borne in upon the French that they were 
not being invited to fight for Danzig ; that other issues which 
touched them more nearly, vital issues of human decency and 
dignity, were at stake; that the latest German aggression 
followed a number of earlier aggressions, and would infallibly 
be followed by others until Germany acquired a virtual 
hegemony over the greater part of an enslaved Europe. The 
Prime Minister, Edouard Daladier, in his allocutions, does 
not hesitate to declare that France’s turn would have come 
next, and that France is fighting not only for “ human 
liberty ” but for “ French security.” 

It is for no vain prestige that France mobilised ; but when 
month after month Germany demonstrated her strength at the 
expense of a weaker nation and violated all her pledges, the 
average Frenchman, like the French rulers, could not but 
believe that he was bound to take up arms to prevent the 
continued triumph of aggression, the unimpeded victorious 
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march of injustice. He realised that there were moral reasons 
for the war, and that the future of France, Europe, and it is 
not too much to say of civilisation, will be determined in this 
struggle. Because of this profound conviction, which over- 
rides many other considerations, social, political, financial, 
France is resolved to do her part. 

No doubt this war is, with its lack of excitement, its anti- 
climax in the West, particularly depressing; France is, 
against her temperament, compelled to bea helpless spectator, 
to disorganise all her civil life, to wait passively for an attack 
that the enemy has shown no disposition to make—while 
dreadful deeds are being perpetrated far beyond the Maginot 
Line, in the plains of Poland, and among the ice-locked lagoons 
of Finland. That waiting attitude does not suit the French 
spirit. The Frenchman is not bellicose, but he is combative ; 
and he finds it dificult to understand a war without battles. 
At the same time he is nightly assured by the “ Traitor of 
Stuttgart ” that Germany has no quarrel with France—that 
it is France, not Germany, who has declared war, and that all 
would be for the best in the best of possible worlds if the 
French would only refuse to be the “ soldiers of England.” 
This propaganda is persistent ; it is listened to, in all its 
variations, by a large percentage of the French, who cannot 
be prevented from tuning in to the German posts, despite the 
abortive attempts of the authorities to drown the voice of the 
speaker, The German thesis is known to everybody; and 
just because it is known to everybody, it has become quite 
ineffective. For my part, I cannot refrain from expressing the 
opinion that it is always useless, and sometimes dangerous, to 
try to stop people from listening in or from reading what the 
enemy has to say; it merely excites greater curiosity. The 
proper reply is counter-propaganda—or rather the revelation 
of the truth, as in the publication of the Yellow Book. 

I have had sufficient occasion to ascertain the results of the 
Stuttgart emissions to be able to affirm that they have not 
succeeded in changing French opinion or in influencing French 
moral. Almost am I tempted to assert that radio has been 
vastly overrated as a method of political propaganda. We 
have been told that it would work wonders ; that no longer 
could countries be separated from other countries ; that an 
address by wireless would be more decisive than a battle, and 
that the dissemination of false news (or perhaps of true news) 
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would be devastating. After four months of these experiments 
in radio diffusion, I am inclined to think that they have been 
mostly failures. The people who listen in have their minds 
made up, they live in a certain atmosphere, they possess a 
certain mentality, and they know that what they are about 
to hear is propaganda. At any rate, without indulging in 
generalisations, the French people after the repeated assevera- 
tions of Stuttgart remain unmoved. 

Certainly there is no diminution of the French desire to 
carry this war to its fitting conclusion. What is that con- 
clusion? We here touch upon the delicate question of war 
aims. It is delicate because, to the natural reluctance of 
politicians to explain clearly their objectives, that may or 
may not be attained, that will depend so much on circum- 
stances, and that may be altered in accordance with the 
possibilities, there must be added a divergence in French and 
British experience of Germany. The question is delicate, but 
that is not a reason for avoiding it. It is a subject which we 
are specially entitled to discuss. The censorship may be 
justifiable in many respects, but it should not deny to peoples 
at war the right to ascertain, and themselves define, the things 
which they think are worthy of the tremendous sacrifices of 
international strife. 

We have conceptions which are very different from those 
of Germany, and it is the clash of these conceptions, more than 
a disagreement on precise material points, that has brought 
about the conflict. Are the conceptions which shock us the 
conceptions of Hitler or of Germany ? The British, in my view 
ill-advisedly, began by drawing a distinction between Hitler 
and Germany. The French could not admit that distinction. 
This is the third war of France with Germany within the 
Scriptural span of a man’s life; and it was certainly not 
Hitler who waged the two earlier wars. Indeed, Hitler is 
necessarily far more representative of the German people, who 
elected his party and plebiscited him, than were either 
Bismarck or William II. Since Hitler derives his force from the 
people, it is probable that his power will be more ephemeral 
than that of the Emperor or the Chancellor of the Emperor. 
The dynasty was deep-rooted, whereas Hitler is of quick 
growth. There is a considerable difference between the 
Kaiser—whose hanging was to have transformed the world— 
and Hitler; but it is surely only because Hitler truly 
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represents a moment of the German conscience that he rose so 
rapidly to the supreme heights. The French hold Germany 
responsible—or rather Prussia, which has absorbed the 
Germanic States—and have no intention of being fobbed off 
with a scapegoat. 54 

If France has thus found herself at war with Germany three 
times in less than seventy years, it is not surprising that 
France should ask how she is to make herself secure—that is 
to say, how she is to make Germany impotent. There thus 
sprang up spontaneously in some quarters a campaign for the 
disruption of Germany. German unity was consecrated in the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles in 1871 ; in that same Galerie 
des Glaces, I witnessed the signature of the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919—and that Treaty, whatever its virtues and vices, left 
German unity intact. But the Treaty of Saint-Germain, which 
dealt with Austria-Hungary, split up the Empire. If the 
peacemakers in 1919 were right in respecting German unity, 
they were wrong in breaking up Central Europe. If they were 
right in breaking up Central Europe, they were wrong in pre- 
serving German unity. For it is evident that Germany re- 
mained potentially as strong as ever, and that the smaller 
countries of Central Europe would offer a standing temptation 
to Germany, and would thus sooner or later, in the process of 
incorporation into the German Reich, provoke another war in 
Europe. This is the reasoning heard everywhere in France. 
It found expression in the newspapers. The censor now frowns 
on certain indiscretions, but it may properly be said that the 
general sense of French thought would regard with favour the 
operation of the disintegrating forces that may hereafter 
manifest themselves in Germany. In 1919 Marshal Foch made 
a strong plea for the inclusion of Rhineland in the French 
system—or, at least, the disannexation of Rhineland from 
Germany. But even this solution—in place of which a com- 
promise was offered, comporting a limited occupation of 
Rhineland, and a tripartite pact by which England and 
America would guarantee French security—might have 
proved insufficient ; since the rest of Germany would have 
continued to be Prussianised. To-day there is no little feeling 
that the unification of Germany is inimical to European peace. 

There is, however, an alternative, and that alternative may 
for the moment be regarded as British, though recently I have 
noticed that the French are beginning to examine it closely. 
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The objection to the work of the peacemakers in rgrq (I set 
aside, in this place, the minor mistakes, and most of the 
decisions that were regarded as unjust by Germany) was not 
so much that they left Germany intact as that, leaving 
Germany intact, they smashed the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
That Empire, it has been said, was a political monstrosity ; 
but it was an economic masterpiece. The subject races were 
oppressed ; they cried out for autonomy, and that autonomy 
was promised to them, as late as October 1918, by the Emperor 
Karl. It is argued that the peacemakers might well have 
given autonomy to the subject races, but at the same time 
have constituted a Federation in Central Europe. 

Federation is not, of course, a new thing in Europe. It 
happens that the Germanic States have been formed into a 
series of Confederations—notably by Napoleon, by Metter- 
nich, by Bismarck—that is to say, under French, Austrian, 
and Prussian direction. But with real astuteness the 
“‘ Federator ” always saw to it that the Germanic States 
retained their sovereign rights ; and the Federation was thus 
no true Federation and was helplessly divided. The advan- 
tages in 1919 of a Danubian Confederation were obvious. It 
might have been foreseen that a tiny Austria would sooner or 
later be swallowed by Germany; and that Czecho-Slovakia 
would then be doomed. If it was not foreseen, it can surely be 
seen now. It is not a new separate Austria, and a new separate 
Czecho-Slovakia, and a number of separate countries in 
Central Europe, which will be able to resist, at some future 
date, another advance of the German Reich. Only if they are 
formed into a Confederation—each of them retaining its 
constitution, its cultural autonomy, but surrendering to the 
organ of the Confederation such sovereign rights as the direc- 
tion of the army, of foreign affairs, of Customs, of communica- 
tions—will they be sufficiently strong to serve as the necessary 
counterweight to Germany. European equilibrium demands 
not a number of small separate States but a Central European 
Federation. The triangle on which it should be built is 
Prague-Vienna-Budapest—though, for my part, I advocate 
an extension along the Vistula. 

It would be entirely wrong to suggest that there is any real 
difference of opinion about war aims in France and in Eng- 
land ; there is merely a certain amount of discussion in which 
the French are disposed to take one side--the division of 
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Germany into a number of States, and the creation of 
bastions in Central Europe—and the British are disposed to 
take the other side—the preservation of German unity, with 
the Federation of Central European countries as the counter- 

art. But these two points of view, which are only tentatively 
held, tend to approach each other, and will be brought nearer 
as the war continues, and as we see more clearly how it may 
properly be brought to a close. The Federal idea has already 
made some headway in France. I notice, for example, that 
the Oeuvre, with the omission of only a few censored lines, has 
reproduced the article of Sir Walter Layton on the Federal 
solution ; while M. Jean Hennessy, the former Minister, has 
publicly expounded the Federal idea. Moreover, it should not 
be forgotten that Aristide Briand actually proposed the crea- 
tion of the United States of Europe ten years ago. I do not 
think that the Briand proposal was in the least satisfactory, 
or that it had the smallest chance of acceptance: Briand 
himself seems to have been unable to clarify his thoughts on 
this subject, since he gave the amazing assurance that 
Federation and Sovereignty are quite compatible! But then 
most of the British advocates of Federation are equally vague. 
The fact is that a comprehensive European Federation is im- 
possible at present, but that, as I have myself endeavoured to 
explain at length elsewhere, it will be perfectly practicable for 
the Great Powers to adopt the réle of ‘‘ Federator,”’ and to 
guarantee a Central European Federation, economically, 
diplomatically, and militarily. 

It may be rightly objected that it is more important for the 
moment to win the war—though this must not be allowed to 
mean that we should decline to study problems of reconstruc- 
tion. The Finance Minister, Paul Reynaud, warning the 
country that the greatest restrictions are necessary, startled 
many people by frankly admitting that unless we are pre- 
pared to do our utmost victory may easily escape us. The 
inactivity on the Western Front apparently surprised the 
authorities, though I myself heard, months before the war, a 
German speaker by radio affirm that Germany had learned 
the lesson of Verdun, that is to say the folly of throwing men 
against modern steel and concrete fortifications; and the 
pains with which German diplomacy surrounded the country 
with a corset of neutrals plainly denoted for me Germany’s 
intention of remaining on the defensive in the West, while 
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rearranging at leisure the map of Europe in the East. Now 
the effect of this inactivity is twofold. The soldiers suffer from 
boredom ; the civilians fall into apathy. The French corre- 
spondents at the front have not hidden the ennui of the troops; 
the French soldier is second to none in action, but he finds 
these days of idleness, of weary waiting, away from his home, 
his business, his amusements, excessively dreary. In antici- 
pation of a tremendous conflict practically the whole man- 

ower of France was mobilised, and although classes have 
ee restored to civilian life, there were millions of men who 
appeared to have little that is useful to do, but who had 
plenty of time to grumble. One of the problems for the mili- 
tary authorities is to keep these masses of men occupied and 
cheerful; and they are undoubtedly applying themselves 
successfully to this problem. For it is the test of a good general 
to see that his soldiers are, in all circumstances, contented. 

At the same time, I think a mistake was made in informing 
the public that the war would be won by the blockade, or by 
a revolution in Germany. I am paraphrasing a French news- 
paper when I say that the country was induced to believe, by 
this misplaced optimism, that no real effort is required. 
Germany is immensely strong, and it is now realised in France 
that no good will come of the bourrage de crane which consists 
in constantly representing Germany as on the point of col- 
lapse. It should not be forgotten that five European countries 
which were the enemies of Germany in the last war are now 
neutral—to say nothing of extra-European countries. It 
should not be forgotten that eight countries in Europe have 
disappeared, or have lost their independence, or are fighting 
for their life. The temptation to make the least possible effort, 
to fall into facility, to regard the war as a sort of prolongation 
of the peace, is real. It may well be that Hitler is speculating 
on the well-known tendency of the French to quarrel when 
the danger seems to have passed. In this he will assuredly be 
disappointed. 

Nor must it be overlooked that there were a million Com- 
munist voters in the last election, and that both Socialists 
and Radicals, under the Front Populaire, received Com- 
munist votes. In the Trade Unions the Communists were in- 
fluential, and until last year fomented hundreds of strikes 
that nearly ruined France. A year ago France began to 
recover, and to-day many of the Communist Deputies are in 
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prison, and the Trade Unions are purged of Communist 
leaders, and the municipalities have been relieved of their 
Communist councillors. But it has been asserted in Parliament 
and elsewhere that revolutionary propaganda is still con- 
ducted clandestinely, and that there are secret cellules, and 
concealed agitators in the factories. The Government is 
resolved to pursue these treacherous and demoralising forces 
pitilessly. It is, of course, for a professional agitator, trained 
in the school of Moscow, not difficult to find subjects of dis- 
content. The wives of soldiers are paid eight francs a day— 
less than one shilling—and the soldiers themselves receive less 
than one franc a day. There is no doubt that the strange 
reluctance to declare war on Russia, who took half of Poland 
and subjugated the three Baltic States and attacked Finland 
—or even to break off diplomatic relations with her—has 
served the cause of the Bolsheviks, and therefore of the 
Germans, in France, for Russo-German agents enjoy immu- 
nity and facilities; while there are doubtless, in certain 
salons, those who, anti-Bolshevik, would now be prepared to 
accept even Hitler as an ally in the struggle with Bolshevism. 
This dispute, in England or in France, as to whether Russia 
or Germany is the chief enemy, is deplorable: surely it is 
obvious that they are both enemies and should be treated as 
such. 

I mention these matters not because I think they have a 
real importance, but because they cannot be altogether left 
out of the picture. Happily, the leaders of the French Trade 
Unions are patriotic, and have unreservedly co-operated with 
the Government, while the bulk of the workers now realise 
that they were misled by the extremists. It is impossible to 
doubt of the soundness of the sentiments of the vast majority 
of the workers ; and as for the minority, the Government is 
adopting the most strenuous measures to suppress defeatism. 

There remains the question of French finances. Fredéric 
Jenny in the Temps estimates the total expenditure of the 
State in 1940 at something like 328 milliard francs. Others 
have put it even higher, and have talked, in round figures, of 
a milliard francs a day. The ordinary civil budget is over 
79 milliards. These are extraordinary amounts, and if the 
civil budget is to be met by taxation, now that industry and 
commerce have been dislocated by the war, that is already a 
remarkable effort. The rest must be raised—or at least most 
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of it—by loan. For a number of years it has been stated by 
the Finance Ministers, by the Rapporteurs, and by the 
Deputies, that the limit of the “ contributive faculty ” of 
France has been reached, but year after year there has been 
a new turn of the screw. M. Reynaud argues that the very 
diminution of private revenues by taxation will help the war 
finances: there will not only be the direct payment to the 
State, but the reduction of private purchasing power will 
keep down prices. It should be remembered that although 
France has considerable gold reserves, and many milliards of 
exported capital have returned, these last twenty-five years 
have been years of profound perturbation in France. Before 
1914 (when the annual budget was around 5 milliard gold 
francs!) there had been several generations of financial 
stability and of prosperity. It was easy to raise loans, and it 
was easy to inflate. The cry was raised that “ Germany 
would pay.” But after the war there was crisis on crisis. 
There were repeated political upheavals, and a succession of 
devaluations of the franc which leave it at a tenth of its 
former value. The bourgeoisie in particular has suffered. The 
result of the social unrest, the economic difficulties, the 
financial depreciations, of the Front Populaire, is still felt, 
despite the recent excellent management of Paul Reynaud. 
Nevertheless, it is cheering to note that the Finance Minister 
has a plan: he has rejected inflation, he has increased taxa- 
tion and restricted civilian consumption, and he seeks to 
bring back into the coffers of the Treasury as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the sums that the State spends, and since 
the exchange control prevents the exportation of capital, the 
“ circuit ” may be said to be closed. 

The fear has been expressed that the weight of the debts 
contracted by the State will be unbearable when the war is 
finished. M. Reynaud remarks that a total victory which 
would re-establish security in Europe would make dis- 
armament possible. France ought in that case to be able to 
effect an economy of 50 milliards a year on armaments, and 
this sum would assure the service of a debt of 1,000 milliards. 
It is to be hoped that this wish will be, at any rate, partly 
realised. 

On the unity of purpose of France and England everything 
depends. There is no doubt that the co-ordination of the two 
countries, financially and economically, is far greater than it 
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has ever been. It is a very notable achievement that France 
and England should have pooled their resources. They are to 
make the best use of their raw materials, their means of pro- 
duction, their shipping ; they are to have joint import pro- 
grammes and they are to avoid competition in purchases 
abroad. The pound and the franc are to stand together not 
only till the end of the war but for six months after. There is 
a complete understanding as to the conduct of the war, and 
presumably on the nature of the peace. It would be foolish, 
and in my opinion mischievous, to pretend that the task 
before us is easy : it may be desperately hard and long; but 
if the two Governments and the two peoples face it together 
in the spirit of complete and confident collaboration they have 
hitherto displayed, they will certainly accomplish that to 
which they have set their hand. 
SisLEY HuppLestTon. 


FINLAND'S STRUGGLE. 


T is now exactly two months since the Soviet onslaught on 

Finland began. In the early morning hours of Thursday, 

November 30th, 1939, Stalin’s janissaries, without warning, 
crossed the Finnish border and embarked upon their wanton 
work of destruction. Whatever the future development of 
the Soviet war on Finland may be, certain facts during these 
first two months have emerged quite clearly. And since 
events nowadays move so rapidly that news is stale or for- 
gotten almost before it reaches the public ; since, moreover, 
facts are liable to be distorted or altogether falsified with 
equal rapidity, it is well to record some of them now—while 
they are still fresh in everybody’s mind. 

The two most striking revelations of the struggle to date 
are on the one hand the heroism and efficiency of the Finns, 
and on the other hand the utter incapacity and lack of pre- 
paredness of the Soviet military authorities. During the whole 
first month of the struggle Finland had to stand up to the 
invaders alone. Volunteers from Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway only started to arrive early in January. Yet through- 
out December, i.e. the first month of hostilities, the Finns not 
only managed to keep their positions on the Karelian Isthmus 
and on the Ladoga front, but they also wiped out substantial 
Soviet armies in the north and, in fact, threw out some of 
the “ glorious ” Red invaders beyond their national frontiers. 
Separate Finnish units even penetrated Soviet territory where 
they caused considerable damage to the Murmansk railway 
and various Soviet military bases. 

When the disproportion in numeric strength and resources 
is fully realised, this achievement is even more stupendous 
than would appear possible. The Soviet Union, with its 
population of 180 million, and completely self-sufficient as 
far as supplies go, can put up as many millions of men as 
Stalin chooses to order. Finland’s total population is barely 
3:8 million, and apart from her forests and agriculture she 
has little natural wealth of any kind. Thus her supplies of 
man-power are limited, and for equipment she has to rely on 
what she was able to purchase abroad before hostilities started, 
or on what she may obtain now—despite immensely difficult 
transport conditions which almost amount to blockade. 


It seems hardly credible that the “ invincible ” Red Army, 
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whose praises not only the Soviet leaders themselves but 
also legions of their foreign hirelings and sycophantic ad- 
mirers have been singing for more than twenty years, should 
have given such a poor account of itself ; or that the equally 
“ glorious” Soviet economic and administrative system 
should have failed so lamentably in its arrangements for 
supplying the Red Army with food or other essentials. Let 
it be said at once that the most pathetic victims in this mad 
adventure are not even the Finnish civilians who are being 
bombed and machine-gunned by Soviet aviation, but the 
many thousands of ignorant and wholly innocent moujiks 
who have no quarrel with the Finnish people and whom an 
obstinate, ruthless and ill-informed gangster sends to certain 
death by bullet, frost or starvation. 

Yes: ill informed. For the total absence of supply prepara- 
tions shows that Stalin never thought he would actually have 
to fight this war. He must have assumed that either the 
Finnish Government would surrender to his threats and that 
once again he would score a triumph without the least 
exertion; or else he must have believed that the Finns— 
dying to be “ freed ” from their social-democratic and liberal 
“ oppressors ”—would revolt and would help him in. Either 
alternative would have enabled him to stage an impressive 
parade of Soviet tanks and troops down the Esplanade, 
Helsinki’s main boulevard, and the world would have looked 
on in fear and admiration. But that the whole Finnish nation 
would rise to fend off the invading Reds, and that a regular 
war—demanding proper quartermastering arrangements— 
would develop from the very first day, must have been some- 
thing of a genuine surprise to the “ father of all peoples.” 

Hitler made a mistake over Poland: he did not think that 
Britain and France would come into the war on account of his 
aggression against that country. Mr. Chamberlain, provided 
that he genuinely believed in the “ peace in our time ” effects 
of Munich and was not merely trying to win time, made a 

slight miscalculation ” too. By completely misreading the 
Finnish situation the Soviet dictator has shown that he can 
also commit gross errors of judgment—though after his adroit 
manipulating of the last few months this appeared to many as 
rather unexpected. But perhaps something is fundamentally 
wrong with the intelligence service of all these countries, 
Otherwise it is hard to understand how, on the one hand, the 
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whole world could be taken in by the “ formidable strength ” 
of Soviet Russia—as legend had it; or how Stalin, whose 
spies are said to be swarming in Scandinavia, could have 
believed in an easy triumph over one of the toughest, most 
passionately patriotic and united nations in the world. 

The sudden Soviet attack on Finland has come as a surprise 
to everybody except the Finns themselves. Not that the 
moment and the manner chosen by Stalin, first to present his 
demands, and then to invade the country, were not a great 
shock tothem. But the possibility that sooner or later Russia 
might make an effort at re-establishing herself has been un- 
comfortably lurking in every Finn’s mind for over twenty 
years, i.e. since the secession of Finland from Russia after the 
revolution in 1917. And they organised their system of 
national defence accordingly. Despite this latent danger and 
ever-present suspicion, relations in recent years were quite 
correct though never friendly. The bolsheviks, for their part, 
always accused the Finns of being pro-German and of having 
secret arrangements with the Germans that would enable 
Hitler to use Finland as a base against Soviet Russia. One 
might have thought that the present Russo-German friend- 
ship disposes, at least for the time being, of this excuse. Yet 
it was used in the beginning. Since it failed to impress, other 
excuses were promptly put forward. First of all, of course, 
that Finland herself was about to invade Soviet Russia and 
reduce her to the position of a vassal state. To avoid this 
imminent subjugation of 180 million “ heroes ” by 3? million 
** clowns,” the bolsheviks had to strike first. 

In a little poem that appeared in the Observer and was 
entitled “ Par Nobile Fratrum,’” Mr. A. A. Milne has neatly 
summed it up as follows : 


Press fury (well controlled), a “ hostile act,” 

“ Exhausted patience ”—and the broken pact. 

Which is the prettier ? Stalin, tongue in cheek, 
Or Hitler thinking proudly “ My technique” ? 


But, before long, another reason was given. The “ semi- 


fascist Finnish dictatorship ” had to be removed forthwith by 
Stalin to save the people of Finland from their brutal masters. 
This new reason, by the way, was in glaring contradiction 
with a declaration made by Molotov barely a month earlier, 
viz. on October 31st when he said that war is “ criminal ” if 
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its purpose is to change the government system of another 
country. “ There is absolutely no justification for a war of 
this sort,” he said, “ it is therefore not only futile but criminal 
to make such a war.’”’ These remarks were made in defence of 
the Hitler dictatorship, and Molotov was answering those 
British spokesmen who had proclaimed the allies’ hostility 
to the Nazi régime. Were it not for the fact that it is a waste 
of time to expect logic or intellectual honesty from the 
dictators in red, brown or black shirts, one might ask why it 
is “criminal”? to wage war on Hitler’s system but per- 
missible to attack President Kallio’s Finnish Republic ; 
indeed, not only permissible but the self-proclaimed sacred 
duty of the U.S.S.R.? 

However, even the bolsheviks themselves did not dwell 
on this “ freeing the Finnish people ” business too long. They 
soon found yet another excuse. Finland, so it appears, was 
no longer the “ satellite of the fascist German aggressors,” 
but an instrument in the hands of Britain and France. The 
western democracies, so it was proclaimed, wished to use 
Finland as an alternative front to embarrass Germany by 
involving Soviet Russia. From alleged Nazi vassals of the 
recent past, the Finns—and the other Scandinavians who have 
expressed their sympathy for them in this ordeal—have 
promptly been turned into the obedient slaves of England 
and France. The whole thing is such a miserable and disgust- 
ing travesty of elementary truth that it should be dismissed 
with the contempt that it deserves—if it were not for its 
immediate and immensely far-reaching consequences. 

First of all let us consider Finland herself, the immediate 
and direct victim of Stalin’s aggression. Though she is a 
young republic (since December 6th, 1917) she is an old 
state and, what is more, an old democracy. From 1154 to 
1809 Finland formed a part of the kingdom of Sweden, but 
enjoyed a high measure of self-government. Like the Swedes, 
the Finns have never been serfs. Since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century they had their own Diet, the electoral 
basis of which remained practically unchanged until 1906 ; 
the system adopted then has survived with but few modifica- 
tions to the present day. And it is most significant that the 
legal system of the Finnish Republic is still based on the 

Codex Gustavianus’? which for several centuries has been 
maintained under Swedish kings, Russian tsars, during the 
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civil war and since the establishment of modern Finland. 
That continuity is worth recording. 

From 1809 to 1917 Finland was a Russian dominion, styled 
as a Grand Duchy, the Tsar being also Grand Duke of Finland. 
Up to the first “ Russification ” attempt, which lasted from 1899 
to 1905, the independence and freedom of the Finns were strictly 
respected by a succession of Tsars; indeed a monument to 
Alexander II still adorns Helsinki, and his services to Finland 
are gratefully remembered. It was the last Tsar, the un- 
fortunate Nicholas II, who allowed a policy of petty “ chic- 
aneries ” to be introduced by his administration. But how- 
ever wicked, stupid and unpardonable these may have been— 
after a liberal pause of some three years between 1905 and 
1908, a second “ Russification ” period was initiated, lasting 
well into the Great War—it must be said here and now that 
their effect was more in the nature of moral humiliation than 
practical “ aggression.” 

There were of course some perfectly scandalous instances of 
political persecution and arbitrariness. But on the whole 
Russia’s interference was mainly in the cultural sphere, where 
it was successfully met with the grimmest of passive resist- 
ance. It is significant, for instance, how many Finns of the 
older generation know no Russian despite the fact that the 
teaching of it was compulsory at the schools. Or again in 
IQI4, i.e. when the second wave of Russification had lasted 
six years, out of the 391 newspapers and reviews published in 
Finland no less than 274 were in Finnish, 103 in Swedish, 
7 in Swedish and Finnish, only 3 in Russian, 2 in German, 
t in English and 1 in French. In 1811 the Bank of Finland 
was established which has functioned to the present day 
without interruption, and in 1860 a separate currency was 
created. Private banking and industry began to grow during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Both the co- 
operative movement—which is so vital a part of Finland 
to-day—and Social Democracy—the principal political party 
for the last forty years—originated in the ’nineties of the last 
century. 

When in 1906 a parliamentary reform was carried through, 
establishing a single chamber Diet of 200 members (which it 
still is) 37 per cent. of the newly elected members were 
socialists. This proportion of about 40 per cent. has been 
maintained to the present day. In the 1936-9 Diet the 
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Social Democrats had 83 out of 200 members, in the Diet 
elected last summer they won another two seats, having now 
85 members. The first Labour cabinet under Vaino Tanner, 
now Minister for Foreign Affairs, held office in 1926. Women, 
who were given the vote in 1906, have been strongly re- 
presented ever since. In the Diet of 1907 their number was 19, 
or nearly 10 per cent. of all the members ; the following year 
they had 25 members—a peak figure; in the present Diet 
their number is 16. Women are eligible for many of the 
highest posts in the national administration. They are also 
prominently represented in business and the professions. 
According to the census of 1930 the number of women wage- 
earners in Finland was 700,000 or 40 per cent. of the number 
of people engaged in earning their living. In certain trades 
and professions this percentage was much higher, e.g. com- 
merce and banking, catering and education. 

The only excuse for these excursions into Finland’s past is 
my desire to prove that not only has the Finnish democracy 
old and solid roots; that not only can there be no question 
of these people wishing to be “ freed” from the system they 
have so successfully evolved and maintained for generations ; 
but that even the old Russian régime—with all its faults— 
was a haven of justice and sanity compared to the present 
Soviet ‘ liberators ” and emancipators with their machine 
guns, air raids and incendiary bombs. 

No wonder that the Finns, who have shown their mettle 
again and again, now command the sympathy and admiration 
of the whole world. But sympathy and admiration, or mere 
promises of help in this unequal struggle, are not enough. 
True, the Swedes have proved good and active friends. They 
have poured in equipment on as great a scale as has been 
found possible. And let not the German or Soviet dictators 
and their friends complain about that. Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin have given us a sufficiently convincing ad oculos 
demonstration of what “ neutrality ” and “ non-intervention ” 
mean in certain circumstances. Nor is there any justification 
in the frequently heard remark: “ why don’t the Scandi- 
navians do something ? ” Without Swedish equipment all the 
genius and determination of Mannerheim and his assistants 
would have proved of little avail. Now, in addition to 
munitions and supplies, all the three Scandinavian countries 
are sending volunteers and also much needed medical help. 
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If future developments allow more active military interven- 
tion, or make it desirable, there is little doubt that this will 
be forthcoming. At the moment not enough is known about 
the true nature of the Hitler-Stalin agreement to say whether 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway will not have to fight for their 
own independence. Nor is it clear whether at this stage it is 
not more advantageous for the Finns that the other Scandi- 
navians should remain “ neutral.” . 

Much fuss has been made about Italy’s help. This seems 
to be vastly exaggerated and to be used by Mussolini as an 
instrument in some political game of his own. In any case, 
it is hard to see what Italy, which has not yet fully recovered 
from the Abyssinian, Albanian and Spanish adventures, can 
give. A host of other European and overseas countries have 
promised help. Would that it came before it is too late. The 
Americans may still decide to lend some money. But what of 
Britain and France? Their sympathy for Finland and their 
desire to help is undoubted. Yet until recently they have ap- 
proached the problem in far too detached and orthodox a man- 
ner. Ammunition for Finlandis not quite in the same category 
as if the Shah of Persia wished to buy a couple of locomotives, 
or if Guatemala were considering the purchase of industrial 
installation—subject to suitable credits. Finland urgently 
needs planes and equipment of various kinds, which should 
reach her at the earliest possible moment. This is not a case 
where one can proceed in the traditional democratic way— 
“au ralenti.” Happily it seems as if this were at long last 
appreciated by “ the powers that be,” and as though an effort 
to speed up matters were really being made. 

The conditions of warfare in Finland are by now well 
known. For the next three months or so the climate, the 
terrain, and the general physical conditions of the country 
will continue to be of inestimable help to the Finns. Again 
the military training of the troops ; their astonishing marks- 
manship and their unusual attainments as skiers, runners, 
riders, swimmers (even in icy water), gymnasts and all-round 
athletes are infinitely superior to that of most other nations. 

They have the strongest and most truly national govern- 
ment that the country can muster. All parties, all sections 
of the population are represented in it. Mr. Ryti, the Premier, 
and his team of ministers are—every one of them—men of 
proved organising ability, courage and patriotism. This is 
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not an ad hoc compliment intended to encourage them. I 
mentioned Mr. Ryti and his present Minister of Supply, Mr. 
Rainer von Fieandt, in a similarly appreciative way five 
years ago in the ConTemporArRy Review in an article entitled 
“ Finland Revisited.”* Then there are the military leaders. 
Field-Marshal Baron Mannerheim has for the second time 
established his place in history. He saved Finland in the 
struggle for her independence in 1917-18, driving the Reds 
out of the country and seeing his nation through its early 
stages as an independent State. Then he withdrew from 
public life. But since 1931, as Chairman of the Defence 
Council, he it was who built up Finland’s national defence. 
It is a fitting reward to him that the modern Thermopylae 
should be associated with his name. More than anybody in 
his country he is responsible for the excellent state of the 
army (numbering about 300,000), the civic guard (about 
150,000) and the women’s auxiliary defence organisation 
“ Lotta Svard”? (about 100,000) ; the women of Finland not 
only enjoy every privilege in civil life, but also accept 
equality in service and sacrifice. 

Among Mannerheim’s assistants “‘ the three O’s ” must be 
named: Generals Oesterman, Oesch and Oehquist. Also 
Wallenius, who is in charge in the North, and Nenonen, who 
is chiefly responsible for the training and equipment of 
Finland’s artillery. Like Mannerheim, he began his military 
career in the Russian service and was famous as one of the 
best gunners in the Tsar’s army. 

Yet another, final factor in Finland’s favour must be 
mentioned: the Finns know what they are fighting for. 
To quote Premier Ryti’s broadcast : 


9? 


If we must fight, we shall fight to the end—and even after. The 
Russians will not have a parade march through Finland. We will 
defend every inch of our land, and every step taken by the Russian 
aggressors will mean heavy losses for them. For a successful fight 
a nation must have an honourable cause. We Finns have a high 
and sacred cause. We fight for our independence and our very 
existence. We fight for our homes, our families and for the future 
of our children, and of generations to come. We fight for human 
justice against brute force, and for all that makes life itself worth 


while. 
And what of the wretched Russians? They certainly do 
not know what they are fighting for, or why. It would be 
® November 1935. 
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wrong, and certainly no compliment to the Finns, to under- 
estimate the inborn valour of the Russian soldier. But no- 
where is the old adage more applicable that “ there are no 
bad soldiers, only bad officers ” than in the case of Stalin’s 
Red Army. With its officers who are periodically “ purged ” ; 
with political commissars, who constantly interfere; with a 
General Staff of ignoramuses; with commanders who are 
shot if they lose a battle and who are also shot if they win 
one—because that might make them dangerously popular ; 
with a poor transport system, often imperfect equipment and 
quite inadequate food supplies ; with all that, and a good deal 
more, how can the Red Army be expected to meet success- 
fully the resistance even of a foe that is numerically ten times 
inferior to it? 

The aggression on Finland has not merely revealed the 
fact that this army may look impressive enough in “ Red 
Square ” parades, but that it cannot sustain a real war. It 
has also proved once more the hollowness of Stalin’s economic 
and administrative system. How is it that after the triumph- 
ant completion of three five-year plans everything should be 
in this hopeless mess? And, incidentally, that 27 per cent. 
of all Soviet industry should still be in the Leningrad district 
after all the alleged successes of decentralised industrialisa- 
tion ? How is it that for the continuation of this insane war 
the red Tsar has to draw troops from all over his vast empire— 
Siberia, Turkestan, and even his native Caucasus? He does 
not care if a few more millions of lives are destroyed in the 
process: there is nothing new in that for Stalin. But he has 
shown the world the weakness of the Soviet Union, and some 
day the Russian people will have to pay for that. His present 
friends in Germany and Japan must be watching these 
developments not without hope or relish. 

If help for Finland does not come in time, if by sacrificing 
more and more troops Stalin finally succeeds in exhausting 
Finland’s own defence possibilities—what then? Ryti has 
summed it up as follows : 

Those who sit to-day in their peaceful homes, feeling and 
expressing sympathy for us, may to-morrow be in our position 
unless the landslide can be stopped before it gathers momentum. 


Meanwhile the Finns fight on. ‘‘ Point n’est besoin d’espérer 
pour entreprendre, ni de réussir pour continuer.” As yet 


Finland is both hopeful and successful, 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


WHAT SHALL WE MAKE OF EUROPE? 
M: CHAMBERLAIN has wisely said that the first 


and paramount purpose of the Allies must be to defeat 

the enemy and thereafter to establish a new Europe. 
No one seems to dispute today that the present war is the 
proof positive of the breakdown of the peace system so 
laboriously erected after the conflict of 1914-1918, the defects 
and fissures in which both the British and the French 
ministers declare must never recur. In other words after 
the present struggle to vindicate liberty and to suppress 
“that aggressive and bullying mentality which seeks to 
dominate other peoples by force ”* we must have no recourse 
to what has been ironically called, “‘ the bristling parapet 
of the Versailles peace.”” Many causes contributed to the 
failure of the bold experiment essayed at Versailles; two 
of them seem of special and particular importance and deserve 
careful study and consideration if there is to be no recur- 
rence of that frustration which has mocked the hopes and 
the ideals of the sincerest of men. The first is a purely local 
one. While taking insufficient guarantees against a resur- 
gence of Germany’s military power, the Allies nevertheless 
imposed upon the German people an intolerable financial 
and an insupportable economic burden. The second cause 
for the failure was of a general European application, namely 
the fact that the peace treaties resulted in an intensification 
of national and racial particularism, without providing a 
practical working basis for the new piece-meal system. 
_ Itis no slight to the Letts, the Lithuanians or the Esthon- 
lans, for instance, to observe that Europe managed to exist 
for centuries without these “ nations” being foisted upon 
Its notice and without them being constituted into sovereign 
states. They either co-operated with or were absorbed by 
their greater neighbours and somehow they managed quite 
comfortably to fit themselves into the framework of these 
larger states. But after our statesmen had proclaimed so 
insistently throughout the whole of the war of twenty-five 
years ago that we were fighting for the liberties of small 
nations—a remark intended to apply specifically in the first 
place to Belgium and Serbia—the ante-rooms of the chancel- 
leries of the world were suddenly filled with frequently 


“Mr. Neville Chamberlain in a broadcast speech, November 26th, 1939. 
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self-elected “ representatives” of all sorts and manner of 
obscure tribes and small peoples claiming sovereign rights. 
Some of them did not succeed in forcing the doors of the 
mighty. Some had to give up the struggle for the adequate 
reason that their “ fellow-countrymen” were unable to 
raise the requisite funds to continue to pay for the hotel 
accommodation of these undistinguished “‘ plenipotentiaries.” 
But on the other hand a more than sufficient number did 
succeed in crashing the gates and in winning the ear of one 
or another of the “ Big Four.” The consequence was the 
creation of a series of small states unable to support them- 
selves economically or to defend themselves militarily. In 
this way there was provoked a permanent temptation of 
aggression on the part of their more powerful neighbours, 
Many instances of this kind could be cited but that of Austria 
will suffice. The truth is that the basis of a state is, or should 
only in part be, a matter of race or tribe; what is infinitely 
more important is that the state should constitute itself 
a self-supporting economic entity. The basis of Great Britain 
is geographical and economic, not racial. There is a greater 
difference between a Scottish Gael and the average English- 
man than there is between a Hungarian and a Slovak or 
between an Esthonian and a Lithuanian. And that solid 
cohesive mass which calls itself the people of France is a 
medley of many widely different races. Even where racial 
dissimilarities are artificially emphasised for political purposes 
it is still a fact that in times of crisis they tend to disappear. 
Thus the age-old conflict between the Flemings and the 
Walloons during late years enlivened Belgian politics and 
sometimes created a little anxiety among Belgium’s well- 
wishers and friends, and yet the 1939 crisis showed a complete 
re-birth and revival of Belgian national consciousness. 
We were told in 1918 that justice and equity demanded 
the grant of self-determination to small peoples. That seems 
a moral principle to which no one is likely to object on ethical 
grounds so long as its translation into practice can be con- 
ciliated both with economic necessities and with the interests 
of European peace. Actually a rigorous application of the 
principle per se would plunge us into unutterable chaos. 
The smaller the people the greater its need of self-determina- 
tion, because the greater is its chance of helplessness in the 
face of oppression. That being so, why was sovereign 
VoL. CLVII. Il 
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independence ceded to one million Esthonians, to two 
million Lithuanians and to two million Letts whilst it was 
refused to the 40,000 Wends, who throughout the centuries 
have maintained their customs, their culture and their 
native speech as a Slav island in the heart of Germany? 
It is evident that although the Wends undoubtedly possess 
sufficient distinctive characteristics to substantiate a claim 
that they constitute a national unit, it would be out of the 
question to accede to that demand since they have no possi- 
bility of separate existence either from the economic or the 
military point of view. Recent events have demonstrated 
that when it came to a trial of strength the small Baltic 
states previously named were also incapable of maintaining 
in the economic and military fields that absolute sovereign 
independence with which ill-inspired, if well-intentioned 
treaties had endowed them. 

In their case, as indeed in that of many another small 
nation, a further factor comes into play: that of geography. 
Outlets to the sea are the lungs of a state. That is a rule to 
which there are but few exceptions. Switzerland for example, 
where special conditions obtain, has seldom been repro- 
duced elsewhere. Russia is a vast country with 170,000,000 
inhabitants with but very few and imperfect outlets to the 
sea. The principal one is Leningrad. But Leningrad is, or 
was until lately, blocked up at the end of a long gullet by 
harbours, islands and fortresses belonging to small states, 
the economic weakness and military impotence of which 
rendered them an easy prey to a stronger and unscrupulous 
neighbour. There was little or nothing to prevent that 
neighbour from using them as bases for offensive operations 
against Leningrad notwithstanding the fact that for a 
quarter of a century no such menace had presented itself. 
But the possibility was there. Thus in the same way as 
Napoleon avowed that Antwerp was a pistol held straight 
at England’s heart so Leningrad might possibly at any 
moment have found herself menaced by many such revolvers. 

_ Even this transparent fact, however, provided no justifica- 
tion or excuse for the act of cynical aggression and ruthless 
brutality such as history has rarely known and which towards 
the end of November and the beginning of December of last 
year set the whole civilised world aflame with mingled horror 
and indignation, The mistake of the Treaty-makers of 1918, 
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in regard to Leningrad’s precarious situation, clearly called 
for redress. Finland was prepared to make the concessions 
which would have met Soviet Russia’s demand in this respect 
whilst still preserving her independence. But with Russian 
mentality as with that of Germany, there remains no such 
thing as sanctity for treaties or for the pledged word. Yet 
such an act of unprovoked ferocity and naked barbarity 
would not have been possible had the whole equilibrium of 
international stability not been destroyed by the sheer 
inanities of Versailles. Ethical purists notwithstanding, it is 
as certain as that tomorrow’s sun will rise that sooner or 
later the Great Power which finds itself obstructed in what 
it selfishly conceives to be a vital task, by the existence of a 
tiny state open to penetration by the great power’s adver- 
Saries, is certain, ruthlessly or otherwise, to remove that 
neighbour’s landmark and to end what it deems to be a 
virtual blockade. In the case of Finland it is indisputable that 
had Bolshevist Russia had no ulterior motive, this end could 
have been achieved by peaceful means. But the act of 
trespass, armed infiltration and destructive irruption despite 
the fact that it was a violation of all the canons of international 
honour and as such morally indefensible, had been planned 
during the period of the Anglo-French-Russian negotia- 
tions and when discountenanced by the western democracies 
received the assent of Germany as the price of the Russo- 
Germanic pact of non-aggression. That apart, it must be 
conceded that there arise moments in the evolution of world 
affairs when even a cherished racial particularism (which 
sometimes is nothing more than a sinful national pride or 
mere historical snobbery) must be subordinated to the larger 
issue of international well-being and order. Mass well-being 
has two facets: the material and the spiritual. There are 
few more fervid local patriots than the Highland Scots. 
But the immense majority of them would much prefer to 
have a regular repletion of food and the other necessities of 
life as citizens of Great Britain than to toil and starve as 
the citizens of a non-viable Scottish Free State. The spiritual 
side is avowedly also of great moment, since it connotes 
civic and religious freedom, the possibility of employing one’s 
own language and the maintenance of one’s own racial 
culture, art and traditions. But this too is attainable within 
the framework of a Great Power or even of a medium-sized 
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but economically viable and militarily defensible state. For 
let it not be overlooked that wherever the internal policy 
of a state is inspired by liberal and democratic sentiments, 
local, tribal, and national spiritual inheritance is fully 
guaranteed. 

Now let us transfer this thought on to the larger plane of 
Europe. There is something more important for mankind 
as a whole than the satisfactions of a purely local vain-glory 
and that is the economic well-being of Europe. To take but 
one instance : no one can deny that the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
whatever its political demerits may have been, contributed 
materially to the equipose, the balance of power which is 
the condition sine gua non of sane economics in Europe. 
Its disintegration entailed the abrupt disappearance of an 
economic entity, the existence of which was essential to 
European wellbeing. In its turn, the economic sanity of 
the world depends largely upon that of Europe. To sacrifice 
it is surely to pay too costly a price for the satisfaction of 
having a sovereign Austria, a sovereign Hungary, a sovereign 
Czechoslovakia and inflated states like Poland and Roumania. 
There are of course instances where such states havesucceeded 
in building up a sound economic life of their own. The 
brightest example of this was Czechoslovakia. But even so 
their relative military weakness renders them a too easy 
prey to stronger and insatiably covetous neighbours. 

For all these reasons, the existence of a multitude of small 
sovereign states on a racial basis becomes a danger to 
European peace as well as to European prosperity. More- 
over in the form in which they were set up at Versailles and 
at Trianon, they were not even a logical application of the 
ethical principle which their creation was intended to embody. 
Reflection will show that there was absolutely no logical 
reason for destroying the Hapsburg Monarchy on the ground 
of the sacred principle of racial self-determination and for 
producing simultaneously a Czechoslovakia, which under a 
centralist government in Prague comprised such varied and 
dissimilar national groups as the Czechs, the Slovaks, the 
Sudetens and the Ruthenes. In its racial structure the 
Czechoslovak Republic was a microcosm of the much reviled 
Hapsburg Monarchy. 

If we leave for the moment the rights of the small racial 
units to consider that of national minorities, the chaos 
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becomes more apparent than ever. In Europe as she was 
moulded and shaped at Versailles, there were foreign racial 
enclaves in Poland, in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Jugoslavia, in Roumania, in Italy, in Belgium, in Germany 
and in Russia. There are Danish and Slav enclaves in Ger- 
many; there is a Slav fringe in Southern Austria; there 
are Jugoslav “islands” in Italy and vice versa. The list 
might be prolonged almost indefinitely. Now the existence 
of such national minorities is an unfailing source of trouble, 
for they naturally look to their own national centres which 
lie outside the frontiers of the state of which they are citizens. 
Irredentism is the result. Likewise there occur perpetual 
pretexts for interference by various powers in the internal 
affairs of other states. 

Is there a remedy for this chaotic and highly dangerous 
state of affairs? There is, of course, no absolute remedy, 
since there is nothing absolute in international politics. Such 
remedial specifics as are available are, at best, merely 
workable palliatives. Before examining what is probably 
the best palliative balm for this malady, one word must be 
said of the system which has been suggested and advanced as 
a sure and certain cure, namely, the wholesale transfer of 
populations. Of late, Herr Hitler himself has propounded 
this theory with some resonance. An attempt to carry it into 
practice has been made in the Tyrol; little is known as to 
its practical results and what little is known points to a 
failure. An even more recent instance is that of the hurried 
transfer of German elements in the Baltic states to parts of 
the Reich and to parts of German-occupied Poland. The 
full story of this adventure has not yet been told but enough 
has been disclosed to make manifest the injustice and incon- 
venience with which it was accompanied. Anyone conversant 
with conditions, say in Transylvania, where Saxon “ islands ” 
have maintained their existence for several centuries and 
have left their unmistakable imprint on the country, will 
confirm the view that to uproot such a population from its 
habitual milieu would be simply to court disaster even were it 
to be imposed upon it by main force. To attempt to settle 
and resolve the problem of national minorities by a series of 
mass transfers would entail such universal disorganisation 
and incite such dissatisfaction that it cannot be seriously 
contemplated for one moment. In some isolated instances 
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where conditions lend themselves to the experiment, it may 
succeed. Such was the case with the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish minorities after the world war. But these instances 
will remain few and far between. 

The most effective palliative seems to be a system of local 
autonomy. In a state which has not, like France, attained 
complete national unity and cohesion, local autonomy means 
the establishment of a Federal system. In the years preced- 
ing the world war there were, among Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen and even among Hapsburg princes, some who 
favoured a reconstruction of the Danubian monarchy along 
federal lines. Can anyone doubt that had they succeeded in 
achieving their aim the history of Europe in our time would 
have taken a very different turn from what it has? Or take 
the vexed case of Czechoslovakia. Had that Republic been 
cast on federal lines, there would have been no opportunity 
for Germany to fan the local grievances of the Sudetens 
into flames that threatened a European war and which 
actually led to a total dismemberment of the young state. 
It is significant to note that when Lord Runciman was sent 
upon his ill-fated mission to Prague in 1938, the only practical 
conclusion at which he could arrive was a recommendation 
to re-cast the Republic upon the methods of government 
which have proved successful in the case of Switzerland. 
The proposal was made at an inopportune moment and 
when it seemed foredoomed to failure. But it could have 
been successfully achieved in 1919. It may be that an oppor- 
tunity to re-mould it will recur after the present war is over. 
Obviously there are difficulties in the way of its attainment 
which it would be childish to under-estimate. Slovakia and 
Ruthenia for instance, at their present stage of cultural 
development, lack the elements requisite for constituting a 
civil service of their own. But with a little goodwill on both 
sides, these difficulties can be soon mitigated if not wholly 
overcome. To-day men in the entourage either of Dr. BeneS, 
the natural leader of the Czechoslovakian national cause, 
or of M. Osusky would reject as utopian or at least as imprac- 
ticable any idea of a federal republic with autonomous 
states like Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia, Sudetenland, and 
Ruthenia and a federal government at Prague. This seems 
so to them because they have ever before their mental eyes 
the vision of the Republic as they founded it and for some 
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years directed it. That mental conception excludes all others. 
Nevertheless a study of the local conditions, whilst disclosing 
many very real and practical difficulties, does not by any 
means confirm their preconceived and may be not entirely 
disinterested prejudices. 

The next question which inevitably arises is as to the 
limits which are to be set to this system of Federalism. To 
develop the case just cited: Is Czechoslovakia to be restored as 
a Federal Republic in which Czechs, Slovaks, Sudetens and 
Ruthenes are each given their place under the sun? Is she 
then to subsist in that form as an isolated item in the Euro- 
pean body politic? Or is she, always on a federal basis, 
to become linked up with other states with Danubian 
interests ? The question seems to be one calling for careful 
and special consideration in each individual case. Czecho- 
slovakia has shown herself capable of independent economic 
life. Austria has not; Hungary has not. The determining 
factor should be the economic one. The restoration of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy as a federal unit may or may not be 
impossible as a political proposition, but the fact remains 
that a Danubian economic entity must be re-created. What 
applies to the Danube applies with equal force to the Baltic 
or any other region. The principle remains the same. If it 
were possible for the Federal principle to be applied univers- 
ally the ideal would be within our grasp. Not only would it 
divide Europe rationally in a relatively small number of 
strong political and economic units whilst respecting the 
rights and culture of each racial atom, but it might in time 
by a natural process of evolution lead to those United States 
of Europe which have been the dream of visionaries and 
statesmen alike and which were sketched out a few years 
ago by M. Herriot in a volume which, alas! received by no 
means the attention which it deserved. But in politics 
principles cannot be too rigorously applied. Nearly every 
attempt to do so results in their snapping and breaking. 
There are huge and probably insuperable obstacles to the 
creation of a broad, all-embracing Danubian federation. One 
occurs as the last sentence is penned. The Czechs and 
Slovaks are republicans ; the Hungarians, Roumanians and 
Jugoslavs are monarchists. The Austrians would probably 
accommodate themselves with either monarchy or republic. 
But if the Austrians “ opt ” for a monarchy they will naturally 
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desire that the Hapsburgs should return. Likewise the 
Hungarians. But the Hapsburgs are anathema in Prague, 
in Bratislava and in Belgrade. Moreover the Jugoslavs have 
their own royal House. In addition it may be expected that 
the stoutest opposition would be offered to the constitution 
of such a federation by several great powers, notably Italy 
and Russia, not to speak of Germany which will however 
be in no position to object to anything after this war is 
ended. The reason for this opposition is because both Italy 
and Russia hope in their respective ways to secure the 
hegemony over the Danubian and Balkan regions, and because 
a strong Balkan Federation or alternatively a strong and 
resolute Danubian Federation would place an insuperable 
obstacle in the path of any realisation of that ambition. This 
very fact shows, however, the importance of discovering 
some method of linking up the Danubian and the Balkan 
States with each other, for otherwise a field of intrigue and 
conflict would be opened up between two great powers and 
might quite simply lead to an endangerment of European 
peace once again. A solution of the difficulty might be 
tentatively offered. It would consist of the following com- 
promise: (a) that the federal basis should be applied within 
existing states, or states which are, after the present war, 
to be restored to sovereign independence, (b) the grouping 
together of these states in large economic groups that answer 
geographical, industrial, agricultural and commercial require- 
ments by means of regional customs unions. This policy 
might be summed up in one phrase: the use of the federal 
system in the political and of the customs union in the 
economic sphere. The suggestion is not promulgated in any 
sense as a final or definite solution but is in fact as well as 
name a suggestion, but perhaps one grounded in the facts 
of history and geography. It may, at least, be considered 
worthy of discussion, and discussion of these themes is not 
a negligible task at the present hour. It may well be that 
the present war will last for a long time; on the other hand 
it may be short. In either event European opinion must be 
ready with definite ideas as to the sort of Europe the peace 
will create. Otherwise the fatality of 1918-1939 will be 
repeated ; we shall have a misconstructed Europe as the 
fecund nest of new wars. 


W. WatTER Crotcu. 


Taree Di PeitCULries OF BULGARIA: 


HAT can be the main impression of a_ traveller 
returning from a short visit to Bulgaria during this 

fourth month of the World War? It is a mixture 

of surprise and admiration that the Balkans should have 
managed so far to maintain a precarious but successful 
neutrality despite every effort to the contrary from outside 
their frontiers. One does not realise in this country to what 
extent the Balkan capitals have become a stage for the con- 
flicting efforts of the belligerent and neutral Powers alike. 
One fact emerges from it all: the deep resolve of the Balkan 
countries to avoid—by every possible means—participation 
in the present war. The greatest number of visits from 
foreign missions, diplomatists, trade delegations, unofficial 
emissaries from every part of Europe have of late been paid 
to Bulgaria, considered at present to be the key state of 
the Balkan peninsula. Bulgaria, neglected in spite of her 
strong strategic position by all and sundry since 1918, has 
been wooed during the last few months by many eager suitors 
suddenly conscious of her geographical position and economic 
assets. It is to her full credit that her own loyal policy of 
preserving peace at all costs and entering into no adventures 
has prevailed up to now over all these international intrigues. 
Bulgaria’s Prime Minister, M. Kiosseivanoff, broadcasting 

a New Year message last January, expressed the firm wish of 
the Bulgarian nation to remain outside the present conflict 
in the following words: ‘‘ The Government, aware of the 
desires of the people, and confirming the lead given by the 
King, who guides his country with farsightedness, prudence 
and evident love of peace, will make every effort to ensure 
that the Bulgarian people shall enjoy the precious blessings 
of peace, while at the same time safeguarding their vital 
interests.” At another time M. Kiosseivanoff declared 
that Bulgaria’s problems can be solved at a Conference table 
and not on a battlefield. Official Bulgaria since 1918 has lost 
no opportunity to prove that the policy of the country was 
one of strict neutrality, friendly relations with all her neigh- 
bours, and determination to avoid all moves which could 
further complicate the European situation. But during my 
recent short stay in the country I found it interesting to study 
the unofficial Bulgaria, and I felt very strongly that no one 
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in the country admitted for a moment the necessity of resort- 
ing to arms to clear up the tangle of the past few years. — 

This does not mean that the Bulgarians expect their 
problems to unravel themselves ; but they are convinced 
that any method of solution is preferable to war. They do 
not want their wounds to remain open for many more years, 
but they feel that some remedies must be available in this 
century of so-called progress. Since last September, however, 
it would appear that too many doctors have arrived with too 
many conflicting prescriptions. At the present moment the 
position of the Balkan States, more especially Bulgaria, in 
regard to the respective influences of the Great Powers in 
South Eastern Europe has been profoundly modified by the 
intervention of the Soviet Union in Central and Northern 
Europe. 

The Balkan States are bound to take account of these 
influences in order to maintain their neutrality and to avoid 
the possibility of the return—through external pressure—of 
the old rivalries in the peninsula. When left to themselves 
they have always managed to come to an understanding. One 
can trace all their divisions to foreign influences. The situation 
could just now be summarised on the following lines : 

1. The Balkan States are all well aware of the dangers 
which are surrounding them on all sides like a surging sea of 
evil. All the Great Powers of Europe seem to have their own 
views on the Balkans. Some regard them as convenient 
sources of supply during the world war. Others on the 
contrary do not wish the wealth of the Balkans to compromise 
the success of the economic blockade. A third group are 
waiting for the clash which might occur between the first 
two factions, so as to be able to fish in troubled waters. 
There is a further group who would like to keep the Balkans 
as a preserve, protected from the storms of the world war, 
and in which they could replenish their stock, depleted by 
too many years of imperial or semi-imperial adventure. 

2. I need not add that each one of these Great Powers 
states that it is solely concerned with the welfare of the 
particular Balkan country and with the peace of the Balkans 
by Balkan union and Balkan neutrality. But each Great 
Power would like this ideal to be realised by its own system 
and methods ; and it is only too easy to understand that the 
rules are entirely different in each case. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF BULGARIA. I7I 


To avoid all these complications it would seem to the most 
casual observer that the Balkan wnion—or bloc—could best 
be achieved by the Balkan States themselves without any 
outside help or interference. However, to realise such a bloc 
many problems have first to be solved, and the most important 
arise from the claim of frontier revision of some of the 
interested parties. I would refer students of Balkan politics 
to The Times of November 21st, 1939, which contained not 
only a leader but a special article by the Balkan Correspond- 
ent, both written in the spirit of conciliation and im- 
partiality which has always characterised its attitude 
towards the Balkan peoples since the days of the great 
Bourchier. Both allude to the complication in a situation 
already complicated, arising from the reappearance of Soviet 
Russia as an active factor in Balkan and Danubian politics. 
Both emphasise the danger of neglecting Bulgaria’s legitimate 
claims, and remind us that “ the popular desire to regain the 
Southern Dobrudja, of which Bulgaria was deprived against 
all ethnographic justice in 1913 and again after the last war, 
has been held in check by M. Kiosseivanoff’s Government. 
But it is still alive and might be encouraged by a Great Power 
which hoped to further its own ambitions by playing on 
Balkan discords.”’ 

The Dobrudja question is as follows: This fertile province 
of South East Rumania was the cradle of the Bulgarian race 
and for 400 years part of the ancient Bulgarian Empire. Like 
the rest of this Empire it remained under Turkish rule for five 
centuries. After the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, from which 
Bulgaria emerged as a free nation, the northern part of the 
Dobrudja was allotted to Rumania in exchange for Bessarabia, 
which was given to Russia. Southern Dobrudja was left to 
Bulgaria and remained Bulgarian until lost to Rumania 
under the Treaty of Bucharest, following the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13, when Rumania attacked Bulgaria at the eleventh 
hour. This disastrous treaty was wiped out in 1916 when the 
Bulgarians took the first available opportunity to reoccupy 
the lost province. It is interesting to note that under the 
Salonica Armistice of 1918 Bulgaria was allowed to keep 
certain troops under arms to hold the Dobrudja, but that by 
the Treaty of Neuilly in 1919 she was forced once again to 
give up the province. 


I visited the Dobrudja last July and found that, although 
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the Rumanian population has of late been increased by 
colonisation involving the expulsion of thousands of Bul- 
garians from the province, the population is still mainly 
Bulgarian. I found that they had been fairly well treated in 
patches, but the bulk of information was a sad story of 
apprehension and distress. It must be understood that 
Bulgaria has no pretensions to the entire extensive territory 
called the Dobrudja, but only claims the southern strip, 
which has very little political importance and no great riches 
except potential agriculture. But it is irrefutably a Bulgarian 
land, and the question has the same importance and should 
receive the same solution as that of Alsace-Lorraine—it must 
be hoped without bloodshed. The possession of the Dobrudja 
is of national importance to the Bulgarians, for without it the 
Bulgarian ports, Rustchuk on the Danube and Varna on the 
Black Sea, remain deprived of trade and importance. To 
Rumania, already so rich in wheat lands, the gain is insigni- 
ficant ; to Bulgaria the loss is enormous. Moreover, Rumania 
has acquired few of her own nationals and Bulgaria has lost 
a big productive majority. 

After this rapid sketch of the troubled Dobrudja question 
I must add that Bulgaria has not yet been granted an outlet 
to the /Zgean, despite the stipulations contained in the Treaty 
of Neuilly signed and ratified by Bulgaria and the Allied and 
Associated Powers. Feeble attempts of an abstract character 
have been made by the latter to solve this problem, but no 
practical, workable arrangement has been reached. After 
discussing the matter with many Bulgarians one comes to the 
conclusion that Bulgaria would be satisfied with free economic 
admittance to the sea on the A’gean coast in conditions that 
would in no way affect her neighbours adversely or allow the 
port to become an advance post for any foreign Power. 
Whether it is or is not an opportune moment to raise the 
question of the Dobrudja and that of the Aigean outlet for 
Bulgaria is a matter which opens up a great field of con- 
jecture. Public opinion is bitterly reproaching the Bulgarian 
Government for their apparent inaction. The Bulgarians feel 
that, because they have behaved well since 1918, their 
problems have been completely obliterated from the minds of 
statesmen and politicians alike. 

One must not forget that Bulgaria is at present the only 
democracy in the Balkan peninsula. She returned last year 
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to a régime of democracy with an elected Parliament—no 
mean feat under the eyes of the three neighbouring dictator- 
ships in Greece, Yugoslavia and Rumania. For this privilege 
the Bulgarian Government pays a price—the price of having 
to reckon with the vox populi in a land of free peasant pro- 
prietors even when under the Turkish yoke. King Boris and 
the Bulgarian Government have to reckon with independent 
citizens, not with serfs, and to rule without dictaphones and 
spies. 

Let us recall the history of the past four years under the 
government of M. George Kiosseivanoff. The name of this 
cultured, charming man, educated in Paris, who has spent 
all his life in the regular diplomatic career, came into Euro- 
pean prominence the day a treaty of perpetual friendship 
with Yugoslavia was signed in January 1937 at Belgrade. 
This historic event, which ended a feud between two Slav 
nations of similar religion and economic interests, is the 
greatest proof of what patience, goodwill and intelligent com- 
promise can achieve even in the most divided political sphere 
of Europe. It was only made possible by the creation of an 
atmosphere of confidence and mutual understanding estab- 
lished by M. Kiosseivanoft’s efforts whilst holding the difficult 
post of Bulgarian Minister at Belgrade during the preceding 
years. 

He concluded his fourth year of office last November, and 
the press at home and abroad seized the opportunity to voice 
wide appreciation of his work. He took over the reins at 
the critical hour when Bulgaria was emerging from a succession 
of political upheavals due to the shortcomings of the party 
system. This system, further weakened by the results of the 
last war, had exhausted the strength of the nation by pro- 
ducing constant struggles between various sections of the 
people. State budgets had closed with heavy deficits, and the 
condition of the Treasury was most precarious. The new Prime 
Minister was faced with innumerable tasks—to establish 
internal peace and order, to reconstruct and strengthen the 
economic and financial life of the country, to guide and pacify 
the large masses of the people, to bring about a return of 
confidence in the sphere of foreign affairs. In a very short 
time and supported in every way by King Boris, he accom- 
plished this difficult programme with outstanding ability. 
When one meets him for the first time he does not give the 
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usual impression of resolve and self-confidence that his 
achievements would lead one to expect. A kind of lazy 
charm, guileless blue eyes and a drawl almost reminiscent of 
Oxford joined to the somewhat portly figure of a man who 
enjoys the amenities of life more than its struggles, do not in 
any way suggest that he sits in the first row of the Balkan 
political arena. But after the first words one understands 
why he has managed to earn the trust and respect of so many 
friends. He conveys an impression of dignity and sincerity. 
After his first great diplomatic success, the entente with 
Yugoslavia, M. Kiosseivanoff negotiated the Salonika agree- 
ment, by which the military clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly 
were annulled and Bulgaria was allowed to organise her 
national defences on a base of equality with her neighbours. 
Ever since, his foreign policy has been distinguished by its 
prudence and foresight. The French Yellow Book published 
in December states that he foreshadowed the Russo-German 
pact—months before it was announced—in a conversation 
with the French Minister at Sofia, expressing his fear in that 
case of a possible fourth partition of Poland. Outside foreign 
politics his government has been beneficial in every respect. 
The army has reached a state of efficiency in keeping with the 
modern necessities, whilst peace and security have enabled 
the people to settle down to creative work. The economic life 
has much improved, and I was greatly struck by the progress 
of agriculture. The land-owning peasants represent about 
70 per cent. of the 6 million inhabitants, and they are now 
assisted by the Government to introduce up-to-date methods. 
In every district I found trained agricultural advisers whose 
presence did not seem to be resented by the peasants. In the 
old days they chiefly grew cereals and tobacco. Now they 
have added industrial and vegetable crops, and curiously 
enough intensified the crops that require more labour, so as 
to absorb more workers. More than ever it seems that every 
piece of available land in Bulgaria is tilled and planted with 
crops essential for the national life or valuable for export. 
Travelling through the country apart from its great natural 
beauty is like passing from one garden into another. The 
present agricultural programme as directed by the Bulgarian 
Government has recently been studied by experts from the 
United States and will soon be introduced overseas. It revolves 
round the Agricultural Bank founded in 1903 to enable the 
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peasants to secure credits, whilst agricultural implements are 
renewed through co-operative societies. The standard of life 
in the villages seemed much higher, due in part to the con- 
struction of new roads, railways, water supplies, and better 
schools, and the peasants were particularly contented. 

There was general satisfaction about the return last year of 
the country to parliamentary government, for the Bulgarians 
are democrats to the core and although they appear to have 
learnt the bitter lesson taught by the failure of party politics, 
they are individually as keen as ever to take part in the 
Government. Last October M. Kiosseivanoff temporarily 
resigned to allow the King, in view of the international 
situation, to consult with former Prime Ministers and states- 
men. These conversations lasted for three days and enabled 
him to obtain the views of all the leaders of political thought. 
The outcome was the formation of his seventh reconstructed 
Cabinet, and the new Government passed a resolution to 
dissolve the National Assembly. The general election is now 
in progress and is being held by instalments. The final results 
will be known early in February. When the Assembly was 
dissolved the Government held go out of a total of 160 
seats. 

One must face the fact that a section of the Bulgarian 
people have not as yet realised the perils of the international 
situation. Certain groups cannot forget that Bulgaria has 
been cruelly neglected during the last critical years. Some 
do not appreciate the wisdom shown by King Boris in 
keeping Bulgaria out of all the post-Munich adventures 
which benefited Hungary—and at the time Poland—to such 
an extent. Some feel that after being docile for twenty years 
Bulgaria has never had a square deal. During an election 
every country is vulnerable and open to the intrigues of 
irresponsible people, but this danger is greater in the Balkan 
peninsula than elsewhere, I felt in Bulgaria an intense, almost 
pathetic desire of the people to do the right thing by Europe and 
above all to keep out of the war. At the timeof the declaration 
of war last September her economic position had reacheda stage 
of definite improvement ; since then the country has felt 
the adverse repercussions affecting international trade. 

In the field of international politics Bulgaria remains the 
scene of the liveliest diplomatic tug-of-war. The freedom- 
loving Bulgarian people are definitely opposed to the Nazi 
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system; but a nation must live, and during the last decade 
Bulgaria, like all the Balkan States, had to rely on Germany 
for the purchase of her exports and for raw materials, and 
Germany treated South Eastern Europe as her natural trade 
outlet. England on the contrary made little effort to obtain 
markets in the Balkan peninsula, as many English residents 
have sadly pointed out for many years. The eleventh-hour 
manifestations of the British Council have not been sufficient 
to destroy as yet the Balkan tradition of trading with 
Germany. Apart from commercial relations there is no love 
lost between Nazi Germany and democratic Bulgaria. For 
historic reasons the Bulgarians are pro-Slav, but most appre- 
hensive of Soviet propaganda in a country where Bulgarian 
peasants have always been masters of their own loved piece 
of land. Soviet Russia’s diplomatic efforts have been, how- 
ever, much assisted by the existence of the feeling of gratitude 
of the Bulgarian population for the Russia of Czar Alexander 
II who delivered Bulgaria from a foreign yoke in 1877. The 
monuments to the memory of the Czar Liberator in Sofia and 
to the glory of Russian soldiers at Plevna, cannot be destroyed 
or ignored. 

A treaty of commerce was concluded in December between 
Soviet Russia and Bulgaria, but the Russian failure in Finland 
has certainly stiffened the Balkan attitude towards Russia 
and has greatly strengthened the position of King Boris and 
M. Kiosseivanoff in Bulgaria. The Bulgarians were recently 
referring to Germany and Russia as the Bull and the Bear, 
eager todevour the Balkan Lambs; but they werealsoafraid that 
some of the lambs might themselves be disguised as wolves! 
Bulgaria’s relations with Great Britain and France remain 
excellent. The traditional affection for Great Britain which 
began with gratitude for Gladstone should be rewarded with 
recognition by more efforts to increase trade. With France the 
Bulgarians are closely linked by cultural and economic ties. 
Italy’s great interest in the Balkans is expressed in a recent 
wireless message from Rome: “ The Italian frontier is now 
on the Danube.” There have always been trade relations 
between Italy and the Balkans, but her political interest has 
naturally increased since the conquest of Albania. Italy now 
likes to be called a Balkan Power. She looks askance at any 
extension of Russian influence in an area in which she has 
been able to consolidate her own position enormously since 
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Germany has been occupied elsewhere. With Bulgaria Italy 
has recently signed a new trade agreement and a new con- 
vention regarding the export of tobacco. An Italian Cabinet 
Minister visited Sofia in December to appoint King Boris 
Doctor Honoris Causa of the University of Rome. But it is 
through Hungary that Italy is working on the Balkans. The 
January conversations between Count Ciano and Count 
Csaky have helped to clarify the position in South Eastern 
Europe, in so much as for the first time Italy openly declared 
that she would tolerate no Russian interference in the Balkan 
peninsula. Italy has been suspicious of Bulgaria as regards 
possible Russian influence, but has not made the mistake of 
taking a most indefinite situation for an established fact. 
The non-belligerent attitude adopted by Italy so far in the 
European conflict has been of the greatest service to the peace 
of the Balkans. 

Turco-Bulgarian relations, which have always been very 
friendly, were somewhat obscured last August by a series of 
misunderstandings dispelled by an exchange of talks at 
Ankara and Sofia. But the real détente was achieved by the 
efforts of British diplomacy in November when the British 
Minister to Sofia paid a special visit to Istanbul to confer 
with the British Ambassador to Turkey and with leading 
Turkish officials. The withdrawal of Turkish military forces 
from Thrace was arranged, and the demobilisation of several 
classes of Bulgarian troops. After the last distressing earth- 
quakes in Anatolia the Bulgarian Government and public 
sent prompt assistance to the Turkish people, who have 
greatly appreciated this generous movement. Regarding 
Yugoslavia I will quote the words of a British student of 
Balkan affairs: “‘ The eventual South-Eastern bloc will be 
as hamstrung as was the Balkan Entente if Bulgaria is left 
outside ; to that bloc Bulgaria is the key. Yugoslavia can 
help it fit the lock.” Any visitor to Bulgaria will be amazed 
by the constant exchange of friendly visits between Belgrade 
and Sofia of politicians, industrialists, farmers, teachers and 
various social organisations. The traditional meals known as 
“ banquets ” take place in either capital, with the traditional 
swan made of pure local butter as the centre-table decoration. 
Relations with Greece are good. One of the strongest links of 
the future Balkan chain would be a friendly agreement 
between all the Balkan States and Turkey regarding the 
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common defence of the Straits. If Bulgaria were granted her 
promised outlet to the Aegean she could better co-operate in 
such a scheme of general protection. i 

The general attitude of the Balkan countries so far is one 
of peace ; to be obtained through a united front or not, is a 
different question. The word “ bloc ” as applied to a possible 
Balkan alliance is far too rigid, and I would prefer the word 
“agreement.” Italy should be able to provide, if not the 
cement for the bloc, all the elastic bands and silken threads 
which constitute agreements. Mussolini has proved that a 
country can trade with Soviet Russia without prejudice to its 
own independence ; he has also shown by his present relations 
with Turkey how reconciliation can be achieved between 
nations even across a sea strewn with dangerous rocks—not to 
mention islands. I doubt whether a more sagacious adviser 
could be discovered to assist the Balkan States to avoid the 
traps of war. Bulgaria, far from being a stumbling-block as 
regards a Balkan agreement, represents the very essence of 
this agreement. If there is a stumbling-block it can be 
found in the attitude of Rumania’s ruler. Let us hope that 
the brilliant King Carol will ultimately discover one of the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

King Boris could show him the way. Born in 1894, and 
ascending the throne in 1918, he is rightly considered one of 
the master minds of Europe. Friends and opponents alike 
have never had reason to doubt the loyalty of his intentions. 
And of all European leaders since the first World War, he has 
steered the straightest course. He has never swerved from his 
programme of maintaining peace within his frontiers and 
friendly relations with his neighbours and all other nations. 
I found him deeply distressed by the outcome of war and 
dreading the general exhaustion and social unrest which must 
inevitably follow in its wake. He is not a man who allows a 
haze of wishful thinking to hide the rocks ahead. Many 
tributes have been paid to his ability, courage, charm and 
wisdom by the men and women in every sphere of life who 
have been privileged to meet him, but it is difficult to express 
his unique, almost wistful attraction and deep, almost 
poignant interest in humanity. Europe appreciates that King 
Boris is Bulgaria’s greatest asset. 


Napgejpa Murr. 


RULING AND OVER-RULING. 


HE war raises again the grave problem of the relation- 

ship of God to the world and of His activities in the 
affairs of men. Many are asking “ Why did not God 
intervene to prevent this dread calamity, to spare mankind 
this tremendous ordeal?” Is God inactive in His Universe, 
and His very existence problematic? If not, what is the 
method in which His Sovereignty is expressed, and what is 
the end it seeks to achieve? 

Before coming to grips with these problems, a preliminary 
question must be asked. We desire peace; but what do we 
mean by peace? Is it merely the power to go on our way 
undisturbed, pursuing our material and social ends without 
fear, and without the costly burdens of waging war or of 
preparing to wage it? This is naturally our starting-point, 
but is this all that is meant by and involved in peace? Surely 
peace in its essential meaning demands catholicity, the 
commonwealth of mankind, and the community of a truly 
human fellowship. Have we desired, sought after and pre- 
pared the way of peace, so conceived? Is the structure of 
human society, at present, sufficiently strong and righteous 
to rear and sustain this weighty and glorious edifice? 
Obviously it is not. Should not the war, therefore, be 
regarded as, in part, the Divine judgment upon us? If so, 
mercy is at its heart. It is an inevitable purgative, a tonic 
stimulant, awakening us from our slothful contentment, and 
rousing us to the creative endeavour to establish a nobler 
order of human life. Our own default and liability must not 
be overlooked because of the enormous crimes of which 
German and Russian dictators have been guilty. Let us 
search our hearts and prepare our minds in examining the 
problem of the Divine government of the world. 

This problem of Divine ruling and over-ruling is raised by 
religion and above all by the Christian Faith. The concept 
of Divine intervention has been common to all religions, yet 
the expectation of intervention on behalf of righteousness, 
freedom and humanity has been, in its full extent, peculiar to 
the faith of the Old Testament and the New. For polytheism, 
Divine intervention has been actuated for the most part by 
fondness and favouritism, even by freakishness, perversity 
and cruelty. It has meant a conflict between the gods 
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themselves, or between celestial and infernal powers. It has, 
therefore, given no consistent support to ethical values. 
More often than not it has withstood them. For Hindu 
philosophy the impersonality of God prevents the problem 
from arising. For Mohammedanism the dominant idea of God 
as inscrutable and absolute power has led to unquestioning 
submission to the dread decrees of arbitrary will. For us, the 
conception of Divine intervention has arisen from the 
prophets we read and the psalms we sing; most of all from 
Christ and His Apostles to whom we listen. We have inherited 
the idea of God as Supreme Personality, Universal Sovereign, 
perfect in His character, infinite in His righteousness and 
mercy, unfailing in His Providence, almighty in His Power. 
He sustains, orders, guides mankind that He may establish 
His Kingdom by redeeming men from evil and bringing them 
to blessedness. Above all, Christians have learnt that ‘‘ God 
is Love.” 

How then did this Idea of God arise, with the consequent 
conception of His ruling and over-ruling the activities and 
concerns of men? The answer is that its growth and develop- 
ment can be traced and described, but that its origin cannot 
be explained. Its mark, from first to last, is that of Given- 
ness. It appeared to the Prophets, was borne in upon them, 
became “ the light of all their seeing.” It grew, from stage to 
stage, as a revelation to faith, not through the reasoning of 
philosophers. Yet it appeals to and fulfils the sensus communis 
of mankind, and welcomes the investigation of the wise. This 
faith is instinct with reason. It is congruous with the activity 
of the human mind, alike in ordering the world and explaining 
its phenomena. Reason in man assumes Creative Reason in 
the Universe. Without this assumption man is doomed to 
agnosticism and is restless both in heart and mind under its 
contradictory restrictions. Though shrouded in mystery and 
confronted by difficulties, Theism shines in its own light, and 
the spiritual valuations revealed in and supported by it are 
essential to the inmost well-being and the outward progress 
of mankind. 

Yet the advent of this Idea of God involved a provisional 
and preparatory stage of human imagination before its 
essential meaning and method could be apprehended, and its 
ingredients could be brought into a satisfactory synthesis 
accordant with the constitution and process of the world. 
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God is conceived, above all, by Old Testament Theology as 
First Cause, as all-seeing and ordering Providence, supreme 
actor in the history of nature of man. Instead of Carlyle’s 
dreary complaint, ‘ God does nothing,” the Old Testament 
prophet proclaimed that God does everything. This emphasis 
upon Divine causality carried with it the concept of trans- 
cendence, viewed, for the most part, as involving externality, 
occasionalism, the expression of will in might. The analogy 
of human causality as operating upon alien material was 
projected upon the activity of God. The holy perfection of 
God carried with it the notion of His apartness from an 
imperfect world, and yet of His supremacy over it. 

It was clear to the Old Testament prophets that there is 
disorder in the world, creaturely opposition to the holy and 
perfect Will of God, ignorance of and rebellion against the 
spiritual and moral values eternal in the Godhead. The 
burden of evil lay heavy on them. Yet this opposition could 
only be subordinate and could not be final. The Sovereign 
God must eventually prevail, and meanwhile must restrain 
that He might ultimately transform the naughtiness of man. 
Hence arose the conviction “ Surely the wrath of man shall 
praise Thee ; the remainder of the wrath shalt Thou restrain ” 
(Psalm Ixxvi. 10). Because the Kingdom of God is real it is 
coming. And it is coming, not of necessity, but of the purpose 
and activity of God. Hence the conception of Ruling and 
Over-ruling from above. “ The day of the Lord” must 
dawn in judgment that it might culminate in mercy and 
salvation. 

Yet another note is struck even in the Old Testament, 
that of inwardness andimmanence. “ Itisnotin heaven. . . 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it ” (Deut. xxx. 12-14). So 
also the great saying of Proverbs, “ The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord” (xx. 27), and this although demonic 
gusts may at times cause the candle to smoke badly and even 
blasts may threaten to extinguish it altogether. 

Thus the way is prepared for the great, perhaps the 
greatest, parable of Jesus. 

So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed upon the 
earth, and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself (évroudrn, automatically) ; first the 
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blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when 

the fruit is brought forth, he putteth in the sickle, because the 

harvest is come (St. Mark, iv. 26-29). 
This is to substitute the concepts of life and process, of 
immanent and unconquerable vitality, for those of externality 
and intervention in the ever-active and eventually triumphant 
purposiveness of God. The poetry of the parable embodies, 
while transforming, the message of the Prophets. For the 
apparent carelessness of the farmer is the mark of his confident 
mastery. Personality and purpose dominate the whole. The 
selection of the seed and its casting on the earth, the prepara- 
tion of the soil, the acceptance of the risk, the confidence in 
the process, the alertness when the harvest is ripe, all imply 
and indeed assert personal activity and supervision. Only 
the personal qualities, the experience and labour of the 
farmer, account for his freedom from anxiety, impulse and 
impatience. So, says our Lord, is the purposive activity of 
God. His wisdom wills the process, because His activity 
pervades the whole. The parable can only suggest what our 
Lord intended to convey, that God is not only transcendent 
over, but immanent in the initiation of the process, in all 
its conditions, and in the spiritual sovereignty which insures 
the final result. As holy Love He is Himself the seed. 

The same conception of Divine activity throughout a 
process that is immanent because it is transcendent, that is 
spiritual yet all-embracing, is expressed by St. Paul in a 
great passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. Of the Son 
of God, become incarnate as the Christ, he says, “ For through 
Him, and unto Him are all things: and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things hold together ” (i. 17, 18). This 
momentous saying is illustrated and supported by the fact 
made patent at the present time that anti-Christian influence 
is responsible for the calamitous disorder of the world and for 
the relapse of great nations into barbarism. The universe is 
organic with man, and man, in the truth and intent of his 
being, is organic with Christ. Christ is the forthgoing of God. 
The dynamic energy of the universe that directs and pervades 
its evolution is first of all spiritual that it may become 
material, and that the material may thereby serve the con- 
summation of the spiritual. The Apostle’s gospel of redemp- 
tion involves for him a prior gospel of Creation. The spiritual 
values which are becoming manifest in history have their 
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source, their vitality and the secrets of their process in the 
eternal. On a lower level Professor Whitehead declares that 
“ the energetic activity considered in physics is the emotional 
intensity entertained in life” (Modes of Thought, p. 96). 
Thus the personality, the creative activity, the providential 
direction and guidance which were proclaimed by the Old 
Testament prophets stand unshaken. It is the method by 
which these attain their end, the method of immanence—the 
activity of sovereign spiritual energy—that has been revealed 
and illuminated by Christ. 

On reflection it will be seen that if God be indeed Supreme 
Personality, inactivity and aloofness must be foreign to His 
nature. It is of the essence of personality that it should go 
forth from itself in self-giving, in order that it may return to 
itself in satisfaction. The going forth of Divine creativity 
must, however, be accordant with the Personality of God. 
It must aim at the origination, the advent and the advance- 
ment of creaturely personalities in fellowship with Himself. 
His ways must be consonant with His nature and His end. 

If this assumption be true, it involves that God should 
stand back, so to say, like the farmer of the parable, from His 
creation, in order that free personalities in society may come 
into being, with all the responsibilities and risks of their 
freedom. The standing back of God is the condition of His 
deeper indwelling, His profounder influence, His spiritual 
Self-giving as Love. The conception of occasional intervention 
is altogether too crude, too external and superficial, to 
represent the truth. Even the familiar lines of Tennyson, 
while suggestive are inadequate, 


Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 


God has intervened (though even here the word is so in- 
adequate as to be somewhat misleading) to give the revelation 
of the nature and method of His redemptive activity in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Whose advent in the “fullness of the 
times ” was the culmination of the universal activity of God 
in the previous history of mankind. The continuity of this 
activity, its sphere and its efficacy are revealed in the per- 
vasive energy of the Spirit of Christ. Hence the realm in 
which God exerts His Fatherly kingship is in the hearts of 
men, though in them, not as separate from the Universe, 
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but as organic with the Whole. The universe is both their 
environment and their instrument. Its situations and 
occasions enable, condition and adjust their activities. 
Within the depths of the human spirit God speaks and acts, 
inspiring and illuminating, converting and enabling prophets 
that they may arouse and guide men, turning their hearts 
to His righteousness, wisdom and love. He influences and 
inspires mankind through His immanent access to the hearts 
and minds of men, to their faith, their consciences, their 
reason. The real battleground is not on the stricken field 
where armies are massed, but in the hearts of men. There, 
thanks to the living Spirit of God, the spiritual values have 
the vitality, the tenacity and the eventual overcoming of the 
seed. Conditioned by the universe itself, they manifest its 
meaning and end. 

If this be true, Ruling and Over-ruling are two allied 
manifestations and dealings of one ceaseless and immanent 
activity. The meaning and authority of the spiritual values, 
by which and for which alone mankind can truly live, become 
more fully realised in their reaction against the insurgent 
forces of the world, the flesh and the devil. Their fuller 
realisation will ensure their final triumph. As His Holiness 
the Pope has so impressively said in his recent Encyclical, 


It is quite true that power based on such weak and unsteady 
foundations can attain at times under chance circumstances material 
successes apt to arouse wonder in superficial observers. But the 
moment comes when the inevitable law triumphs and strikes down 
everything constructed upon a hidden or open disproportion 
between the greatness of the material and outward success and the 
weakness of the inward value of its moral foundation. 


The persistent though trembling hope expressed in the 
lament of the Chorus in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
“ Notwithstanding may the good prevail! ” (73 8 vixdérw) has 
become the sure confidence of the Christian faith. In the 
dire conflict between Christ and anti-Christ described in the 
Apocalypse, when the forces of anti-Christ appear to be 
overwhelming, the shout goes up to heaven, “ The kingdoms 
of this world are become the Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” The struggle is costly, the process is prolonged, 
but the issue is assured. Men, like Christ, must be “ made 


perfect through suffering.” J. Scorr L 
5 IDGETT, 


POLAND’S NEW LEADERS. 


T is not easy to-day to write about Poland’s hopes for the 

future. However well founded they may be, the tragedy of 

what is happening every day on the banks of the Vistula, 
where the Nazi conquerors are wielding their bestial rule, is 
so overwhelming that one is too oppressed by the martyrdom 
of the present to be able to enjoy the anticipation of a brighter 
future. Yet the hopes are there, and one is certain that the 
darkness of to-day must be followed by the light of to- 
morrow, unless European civilisation is destroyed for ever. 
And no one believes that that can happen. It is also difficult 
to write about Polish problems. But it isa hundred times more 
dificult to work out to-day the future solutions of these 
problems, to inspire the inmates of the vast concentration 
camp on the Vistula with courage and fortitude, and at the 
same time prepare practical measures against the day of 
Poland’s resurrection. That, however, is the task with which 
a group of Poles have charged themselves. They are the 
members of the new Polish Government, which functions in 
exile, in the old town of Angers in France. 

The world may perhaps be under-estimating the significance 
of the fact that the greatest catastrophe that has ever befallen 
a people, the complete defeat of Poland by Nazi Germany, has 
not affected the legal continuity of the Polish Government. 
The former President, Professor Moécicki, has exercised a 
constitutional right in nominating a successor. He has handed 
over his difficult office to Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz. This might 
be expressed in another way: that a Polish emigrant in 
Roumania has transferred his power to another Polish 
emigrant in Paris, and President Raczkiewicz acted under a 
living Constitution in appointing a new Government to replace 
the Skladkowski-Beck-Smigly Rydz Government. The new 
Government is the lawful guardian of the continuity of 
Poland’s political life in overwhelmingly tragic circumstances ; 
it is zealously endeavouring, and is to all appearances fully 
competent, to preserve the symbols of Poland’s national 
existence until it becomes a reality once more. It came into 
being without fuss, without spectacle ; its members are all 
men who want only to serve. They are all conscious of the 
immense national and historical significance attached to their 


heavy task. 
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But let them speak for themselves and tell us how they 
view their duty. Here is a passage from the Manifesto which 
the new Government addressed to the Polish people on 
December 18th, 1939: 


The Government recognise as fundamental the principle that 
the source of power in Poland is the Polish people. The Govern- 
ment are only an instrument of the authority of the nation and of 
its united will, and their duty is to serve the nation... . While 
not wishing to judge in advance what should be the structure of 
the Polish State, the Government affirm that Poland will take its 
stand on the side of Christian principles and civilisation ; Poland 
will be a democratic State.... 


What are the principal tasks of this unique Government, 
which, incidentally, has been recognised not only by the 
Allies, but also by the majority of neutrals? What are its 
tasks, in addition to the most important one of preserving and 
guarding the symbols of Polish nationhood? Above all, the 
new Polish Government considers it its duty to contribute to 
ultimate victory by organising the available Polish man- 
power. Poland is temporarily under a foreign yoke, but there 
are still Poles fighting on the side of Britain and France on 
land, sea and in the air. There is a new, modern Polish army, 
inspired with an ardent patriotic spirit, actually in training 
on French soil. The Poles living in the Allied countries have 
received a call from the Angers Government to join this army, 
and soon there will be contingents of volunteers from the 
United States, Canada and other countries. The new Polish 
army will take its place on the Maginot line, or wherever it 
may be required, and will, no doubt, prove to be a worthy 
successor to the Polish champions of freedom in the nineteenth 
century, the Polish Legion of Pilsudski and the heroic 
defenders of Warsaw in September 1939. A sure triumph 
awaits the new Polish Army at the end of the war : its return 
to a liberated Poland. 

The Polish fleet, which was fortunate enough to escape, is 
actively collaborating with the British fleet. Polish destroyers 
have already distinguished themselves and earned high praise, 
while the skill and daring of the Polish submarines in eluding 
the German Fleet in the Baltic have aroused the admiration of 
the world. In addition, there is a considerable body of Polish 
airmen who are impatiently waiting for their chance to serve 
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in the war. They, too, managed to escape and struggled to 
England or France. They will be incorporated in the Royal 
Air Force and the French Air Force. 

A brief sketch of the careers of the men of Angers may be 
of interest to the British reader. President Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz is 65 years old. He studied law and mathematics 
at the Universities of St. Petersburg and Dorpat and became 
an advocate. In 1914 he was called up into the Russian Army 
as a reserve officer, but from the year 1917 he played a 
prominent rdle in the organisation of the Polish military 
units in Russia. After the war he was twice Minister of the 
Interior, then Marshal of the Senate, and several times 
V otvod, or Governor, of various Polish provinces. In addition 
he rendered valuable services as President of the Polish 
Associations in foreign countries. 

General Wladyslaw Sikorski, Prime Minister of the Polish 
Government and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Army in 
France, is now 69 years old. He is a graduate of the Poly- 
technic School in Lwéw. He directed the regulation work of 
the Vistula. During the Great War he commanded the Third 
Regiment of Pilsudski’s Legion. In the early 1920’s he was 
Chief of the General Staff of the Polish Army, then Prime 
Minister and Home Secretary and, finally, Prime Minister. 
He is one of the best Polish strategists, and the author of 
numerous strategical and political works in Polish and French. 
He is a staunch democrat, and a determined opponent not 
only of dictatorship, but also of anything that savours of 
totalitarianism and even authoritarianism. This brought him 
—one of Pilsudski’s most brilliant soldiers—into conflict with 
the then all-powerful Pilsudski bloc, with the result 
that, although as a publicist his warning voice found a 
strong echo in the country, he was excluded from the 
Government. 

August Zaleski, Foreign Minister in the Cabinet of General 
Sikorski, son of a Polish squire, is §7 years old. He was 
educated in Poland and at the London School of Economics. 
During the Great War he was active for the Polish cause in 
France and Britain. He was editor of the Polish Review in 
London (1917-18) and wrote Landmarks of Polish History, 
which appeared in London in 1917. After 1918 he was charged 
with important diplomatic tasks, while from 1926 until 1932 
he was Polish Foreign Minister, in which office he was followed 
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by Colonel Beck. Naturally he knows Britain well and has 
many British friends. In recent years he was President of the 
Anglo-Polish Society in Warsaw, and always advocated a 
policy of close collaboration with the Western Powers. _ 

One of the most interesting personalities in the new Polish 
Cabinet is General Casimir Sosnkowski, Minister without 
portfolio. He was born in Warsaw in 1885 and educated in 
Warsaw and Lwéw. In 1914 he became Chief of Staff of 
Pilsudski’s Polish Legion. He was Minister for War during 
the Soviet-Polish War of 1920. He held the same office twice 
more during the succeeding years. In 1926 he retired from 
active public life, except the strictly professional activities of 
an Inspector of the Polish Army. In 1936 he represented the 
Polish Government at the funeral of King George V. General 
Sosnkowski is known for his firm and straightforward 
character. As a student of architecture he takes a deep 
interest in the arts. He speaks English, French, German, 
Italian and Russian with great fluency. 

That the new Polish Government is genuinely endeavouring 
to uphold the principles of democracy is proved by the fact 
that all parties—in so far as their prominent members are 
available—are represented in it. In addition to representatives 
of the Right, the National Democrats Stanislaw Stronski and 
Marjan Seyda, it includes the Socialist Jan Stanczyk, a repre- 
sentative of the Polish Peasant Party, Professor Kot, a mem- 
ber of the Radical Peasant Party, Dr. Gralinski, and a member 
of the Christian Democrats, General Haller. Other members 
of the Government are Alfred Falter and Karol Popiel. The 
Government has established a consultative body, the National 
Council. The first member to be appointed to this body is one 
of the oldest and greatest Polish patriots, Paderewski. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the National Council also includes a Jew 
who is a Polish Zionist leader, Dr. Ignacy Schwarzbart. 

Polish life in exile, in addition to the principal centre in 
Angers, has two other main centres in Paris and London. 
From both capitals there are several daily news and other 
broadcasts in the Polish language. In France there is a con- 
siderable number of Polish periodicals, and there is even a 
daily paper, Glos Polski (Voice of Poland). On the other hand 
the Polish Refugee Committee has its headquarters in London. 
The official Polish Telegraph Agency has not interrupted its 


work and, of course, the Polish embassies, legations and 
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consulates everywhere continue to function normally, despite 
the abnormal conditions. 

As to Polish war aims, it would be futile to theorise on this 
subject to-day. However, it is certain that the Polish people 
are determined to achieve complete political independence. 
Naturally all the efforts of the Government of Angers are 
directed towards that end. It isa most encouraging fact that 
this aim coincides with that of Britain and France with regard 
to Poland. At the same time, the Polish people are bound to 
interpret complete independence in the sense that their 
resurrected country should never again be exposed to an 
attack from three sides. In September 1939 Nazi Germany 
attacked Poland not only from the west, but also from the 
north (East Prussia) and the south (Slovakia). The next 
Peace Conference will, no doubt, ensure that this should not 
occur again. Indeed, it is possible that in the new, post-war 
Europe, if it wants to abolish war for ever, or at least ensure 
peace for several generations, a mighty peace bloc extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Adriatic will be 
created. It will be preponderantly Slav, but will also include 
other national States, like Hungary or Roumania. If such a 
bloc should come into existence the new Poland will have an 
important task within it, if only for the reason that it will be 
numerically the strongest. 

As regards the internal structure of the Polish State, it is 
probably safe to anticipate that, after the bitter experiences 
of recent times, it will be based on the only sure foundation : 
that of freedom and equality for every citizen and every 
national minority, that of a genuine democracy. The demo- 
cratic system, despite all its faults, has so far always proved 
to be the soundest and strongest. In addition, it alone ensures 
_ the greatest degree of human happiness that is possible in an 
imperfect world. The Polish Government at Angers, which is 
to-day opposing the concentration-camp system of the Nazi 
tyrants with a concentration of all the Polish forces in the 
struggle for liberty, is destined not only to carry the banner of 
triumph into a liberated Poland, but also to bring to the banks 
of the Vistula and carry into effect there, the ideas and 
principles prevailing on the banks of the Thames and the 
Seine. 

Szymon Wo LF. 


NIETZSCHE AS AN EMIGRE. 


ALF a century has passed since the greatest German 

psychological genius had to leave the ranks of the 

spiritual workers owing to insanity. When the letters of 
the first days of January 1889 with the post-stamp Turin 
reached his friends, Jakob Burckhardt hurried from Basle to 
Franz Overbeck, who went to Turin, only to be able to bring 
home a madman. This collapse drew the attention of the world 
to Nietzsche’s work. He often spoke of himself and his friends 
as the “ emigrants of the spirit.”” Perhaps we may think to-day, 
when the bitter destiny of emigration is imposed on so many 
Intellectuals, of the fact that the greatest revaluer of all 
values of our times also lived for many years like “ a fugitive, 
a homeless.” 

It is true, he was fortunately saved the agony of stateless- 
ness, the sorrows for a passport and the extension of the 
passport, for being allowed to enter a country, to stay, to 
work there—he was saved these sufferings and humiliations 
of the political refugee of to-day. But the difficulties and 
privations of a man who—outside his native country—suffer- 
ing from illness, with limited means, without any security for 
his work, without family or friends, continually changing his 
residence, wants to produce spiritual values—those Friedrich 
Nietzsche felt in profusion. 

His Basle lecturership he had to give up for reasons of 
health already at the end of the seventies. For the liberty of 
production he won in that way on the one hand, he always 
had to pay with constant economic restriction on the other. 
Less clearly than in his works we see with deep emotion from 
his letters to friends and relatives, how the sufferings of illness 
and loneliness were increased by the privations to which the 
sick man was forced. Certainly, he over and over again found 
his spiritual superiority which helped him to overlook out- 
ward inhibitions and limitations. But the bad state of his 
health made want all the harder for him. With some bitter- 
ness he sometimes writes of his “ dog-kennel existence.” The 
extremest misery which so many men of the spirit have to 
suffer owing to persecution and expropriation—complete 
destitution—he was saved. Thanks to the considerateness of 
the Basle University authorities—together with some other 
institution—he was granted a pension. It amounted at first 
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to 3,000 francs a year and was reduced to 2,000 later on. It 
remained for a pamphleteer of our days to object to this 
pension as being superfluous. Nietzsche’s old mother, his 
faithful nurse during his mental illness, over and over again 
asked Professor Franz Overbeck in Basle in her letters if she 
could reckon on this modest help also in the future. 

Tragical irony of fate: almost abruptly—after his submersion 
in mental derangement—came fame! And together with 
fame at last—very late, for Friedrich Nietzsche too late— 
also outward success, money. Only then were the publishers 
trying to get his works for publication. They reached more 
editions now than the works of any philosopher before him. 

A short time before his illness Nietzsche had to complain : 
““ Nobody knows how to behave towards me.” So dependent 
are men on outward success. What could this lonely, suffering 
man, this pensioned scholar have to say to the world? Even 
in Rhode’s, the beloved friend-of-his-youth’s, critique one 
can feel something of the superciliousness of the “ ordinary 
professor”? towards the turned-out. In the deeply moving 
Dionysos-dithyrambus Of the Poverty of the Richest he com- 
plains : 

“Ten years have gone— 
no drop has reached me, 
no moist wind, no dew of love 
—a rainless country.” 


He suffered more intensely than any other man from “ the 
agony of overfull barns, overfull heart.” Moreover he was 
never free of sorrows during his time of spiritual production. 
It always remained a problem for him to bring his works 
nearer to the people even just outwardly. He was denied 
what so many mediocre spirits who can speak to a larger 
audience have been able to find: an understanding, capable 
publisher. The effect craved for so intensely: to stir the 
world, to win friends, therefore failed to come. 

On the contrary: the choice of his publishers was always 
tragically unfortunate. One was an anti-Semite. He made 
Nietzsche—to his great alarm—suspected of being an anti- 
Semite himself. Nietzsche regarded anti-Semitism as a 
spiritual epidemic which made him ashamed and terrified 
him. No action of his sister hurt him so much and alienated 

her so much from him as her marriage to the “ chief of 
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anti-Semites,” Bernhard Forster. Another publisher had first 
to print some hundred thousand Christian hymn-books, before 
finding time to print Zarathustra. Nietzsche never had a 
pennyworth of income from his works, but at last had to print 
them at his own expense. After two decades of uninterrupted 
spiritual production he had given to the world more than a 
dozen books. But these invocations from the depth of the 
soul remained unanswered. To-day they are translated into 
most of the languages of the world. 

So the creator of these spiritual riches had to live in 
constant sorrow for the maintenance of his modest minimum 
of living. His friend, the Sanscrit explorer Professor Deussen, 
during his last years once advanced him 2,000 marks for the 
printing of his books ; then he was trembling lest somebody 
might learn about this gift. For there was the danger of his 
pension being even more reduced. In that case he would have 
been unable to bring to light his spiritual products. The only 
thing that gave a meaning to his terrible sufferings, that 
solely gave him the strength heroically to stand the tor- 
menting stages of his physical existence, his creative 
possibilities, were in danger. 

On account of his health Nietzsche was forced to live in 
places for which “ he is not rich enough,” as he writes. The 
only places the climate of which is bearable are the Riviera 
and the Engadine. These places, however, are—and were 
even more so half a century ago—only provided for the rich. 
A person who wanted to live there on a small income had to 
put up with very primitive lodgings and very modest food. 
A man with sensitive organs, with so definite a sense of beauty, 
therefore suffered immensely from the unattractiveness of his 
surroundings. His unhappiness about his forced restless 
moving “‘ from one little closet to another ” is often painfully 
expressed in his letters to friends and relatives. Innumerable 
people have since stood before the memorial tablet on the 
modest house of Mr. Durisch in Sils-Maria in the Oberengadin, 
but those who have seen the narrow room (it has not been 
shown for a long time now) will understand, when Nietzsche 
confessed once that he could hardly bear these whitewashed 
walls around him any more. 

When once on the Riviera he succeeded in finding a room 
for which he was allowed to choose the wallpaper himself 
beforehand, he was happy as a child. He was even very 
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grateful when he once was granted the “ luxury ” of a chaise- 
longue in his room, and he expressly mentions this to his 
people as a special kindness of destiny. “ For without a 
chaiselongue I can hardly live any more,” the sufferer adds 
who—tormented by terrible migraine—had to spend about a 
third of his days in his room. It is already an alleviation for 
his state of health, when he is able to rent not merely a 
“closet,” but to live in a boarding-house, although even there 
he cannot always find the necessary consideration for his - 
delicate stomach. His sister Elisabeth had established a home 
for him in Basle—because of his health which got the first 
heavy shock during his occupation as a patient-nurse in the 
Franco-German War—where a special diet was provided for 
him. Pupils, friends or admirers who visited him there, report 
unanimously how carefully and cosily everything was 
arranged for him. The return of his sister to their mother in 
Germany about the middle of the ’seventies certainly in- 
creased his loneliness and misery. Her marriage to Professor 
Bernhard Forster took the couple to Paraguay for the founda- 
tion of the colony New-Germania. With it his sister no more 
played any important part in Nietzsche’s life. 

Much as Friedrich Nietzsche enjoyed the South—he once 
confessed with deep emotion what it might have meant for him 
to die without having known the South—his limited means in 
Nice and Genoa were a great drawback for his health, for he 
was compelled to put up with rooms looking to the north 
which he mentions often and in which he suffered very much. 

_A small stove sent to him from Germany to reduce the cold 

in these rooms a little—an effect which seems to have been 
only partly achieved—is therefore often mentioned in his 
letters. In spring and autumn, when he changed his “ winter- 
residence ” on the Riviera or his summer-stay in the Engadine, 
he generally stayed a while in Venice to meet Peter Gast, the 
friend, musician and indispensable corrector of his writings, 
for his bad eyes made this friendly help an absolute necessity. 
There is then much talk beforehand in the letters about a 
room and prices. It is not to cost more than 25 francs per 
month and should not be too noisy and unfriendly. Even in 
his last letter to Jakob Burckhardt of January 6th, 1889, 
when his mental illness was already manifest, he mentions 
his “ little student’s room ” in Turin for which he had had to 
pay 25 francs, service included. 

VoL. CLVII. 13 
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Those who had an opportunity of seeing, even before 
Nietzsche’s physical death, the way of living of Elisabeth 
Forster-Nietzsche in her villa ‘“‘ Silberblick ” on the hills above 
Weimar—the Nietzsche archives—must have been struck 
with bitterness in view of the fate of genius on earth. What 
a contrast to the “ dog-kennel existence ” of the fugitive, the 
homeless, the perpetually wandering, the “ emigrant 
Nietzsche.” ‘To be driven from all father- and forefather- 
lands ” seems to be the lot of the spiritual, the creative on 
this earth. To the administratress of his spiritual inheritance, 
however, there came from all parts of the globe those who 
thought themselves to belong to the spiritual cream of 
Europe: princes of the spirit, poets, artists, scholars, dis- 
tinguished personalities of politics, of society. Elisabeth 
Forster-Nietzsche, who collected his legacy with admirable 
energy and tenacity, certainly did a great deed, despite its 
having had some defects. She was allowed to enjoy what was 
definitely denied to the genius himself. 

Never, fortunately, did Friedrich Nietzsche doubt that his 
work to which people in his lifetime turned a deaf ear would 
find a hearing and understanding in the future, a small satis- 
faction when compared to the misery and hardships of his 
loneliness and destitution! He did not live to enjoy the 
acknowledgment of his importance, the echo of his high striv- 
ings in the spirits and hearts of those he tried to awaken. 

In spite of his straitened circumstances which complied 
so little with his suffering state and his own esthetic require- 
ments, he has given to the world deep spiritual delights, new 
unheard-of cognitions, highest values. Perhaps it might be 
sorrowfully comforting for many expelled, spiritual men who 
have been deprived of their profession, home and living, to 
remember the fate of that great and sensitive genius who 
shook the world through new beliefs. He was allowed, accord- 
ing to the hardships of his own life, to address to others the 
admonition and demand: “ To such as matter to me I wish 
sufferings, loneliness, illness, maltreatment, disgrace—I wish 
that the profound self-contempt, the torment of self-distrust, 
the misery of the vanquished may not be unknown to them. 
I have no pity for them, for I wish them the only thing which 
can prove nowadays, if a person has any worth or not, that 
he hold his own...” 


HELENE STOCKER. 


GERMAN OPINION AND THE NAZIS. 
ITHOUT an intimate knowledge of Nazism and the 


actual German moral, or perhaps better amoral, 

attitude born out of Nazism, it is extremely difficult if 
not impossible to understand what is going on in Germany 
and why the Allies show no hurry to start what is popularly 
called “a real war.” The widespread criticism of the German 
people’s behaviour, and the allegation that “ every country 
gets the government it deserves,” appears to be rather severe, 
for it must be borne in mind that the National Socialist party 
did not come into power by election in the regular way. On 
the contrary, Hitler failed twice in his attempts to become 
President of Germany in Hindenburg’s place and the last 
proper parliamentary election showed a heavy drop in 
National Socialist votes. However, the Nazi party was then 
by far the strongest and it may be presumed that General von 
Schleicher handed the Chancellorship over to Hitler to give 
the Nazis a chance, but certainly not with the idea that this 
was to mean the end of legal government in Germany. It 
must be further recollected that Hitler’s dictatorial power was 
not conferred upon him but that he usurped it, giving this 
usurpation at each step a more or less legal appearance. 

The question arises repeatedly why the German people did 
not revolt at the very beginning: Hitler came into power in 
1933 after a four years’ period of world depression which was 
particularly felt in a Germany weakened by the lost war. 
Unemployment numbered 6 millions out of a population 
of 60 millions, which meant, in the cities at any rate, at least 
one unemployed in every family. The Nazis attacked unem- 
ployment at once without worrying about the means or the 
cost ; plans which lay ready on the governmental desks and 
measures no government before had dared to carry out (e.g. 
labour service) were put into practice. The unemployment 
figures melted as snow in the sun and one family after another 
was relieved of its unproductive members. So Hitler won his 
first campaign, not—as he always claims—because the whole 
German nation was longing to “ break the chains of Ver- 
sailles ? but because he conformed to the old Roman pre- 
scription “‘ panem et circenses.” 

Hundreds of thousands who had been lukewarm and had 
stood aside, seeing the strong Nazi party victorious and being 
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afraid to miss the opportunity, hurriedly joined up. They 
were regarded with some contempt by the “ old fighters ” of 
the party and had to show much more enthusiasm to make 
up for their lack of standing. Furthermore it must not be 
forgotten that the opinions of the average man are formed 
largely by his newspaper. Since all the newspapers expressed 
nothing but Nazi ideas it needed the strength of an inde- 
pendent mind to avoid the infection of the suggestive Nazi 
ideology which so cleverly had a lure for everybody. Those 
who still stood aside found themselves suddenly in an 
apparent minority and they soon adopted an attitude of 
“‘ wait and see.” 

This period of mass suggestion and of waiting was ex- 
tremely well used by Nazism to establish a country-wide 
gangster system and when the Germans awoke—not all of 
them did—one by one they found themselves nicely tied up 
and gagged and with a machine gun directed against their 
chest. It was then too late to revolt. However, neither in this 
early stage nor later have I ever met a single person, Nazi or 
otherwise, who believed that “ this” would go on for ever, 
though Hitler was continually speaking about the realm 
built up for the next thousand years. There was a significant 
rumour that a woman had been arrested because she told of 
a dream she had had: she dreamt that she was fast asleep 
and when she awoke “‘ the 1,000 years were over.”” No man 
had more than very nebulous ideas for the destruction of the 
Nazi régime and what should succeed it, but more or less the 
general feeling was that only the army could do the job. It 
was popularly believed that army and party did not agree 
and that the officer corps had great contempt for the lance- 
corporal who had become “ leader” of Germany. The army 
was the only organisation in Germany which was left intact 
and, of course, it was armed. 

But the army did not do anything of the sort and not the 
slightest protest was uttered when, on the notorious June 3oth, 
1934, General v. Schleicher was murdered by several $.S. men 
who entered his private home and shot him and his wife in the 
presence of their little daughter ; they were secretly buried 
at night like criminals. In the session of the Reichstag which 
followed, and in which the Fihrer explained to an amazed 
nation why he had murdered some of his best friends and 
several hundred others, the name of Schleicher was not 
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mentioned, but General von Blomberg, then Minister of War, 
was present and received the leader’s praise for his chivalrous 
attitude during the purge. On reflection, the reason for the 
army’s strange behaviour is obvious ; one of the main points 
of the Nazi programme was the annihilation of the Versailles 
Treaty and this implied full rearmament of the German 
nation which, as a result of the treaty, was restricted to 
100,000 men. In promising to provide ways and means for the 
building up of a new army, Hitler gained the support of the 
officers corps and, besides, of the industries which were ex- 
pecting big profits from army orders. And if Hitler ever kept 
a promise it was this one of rearmament. 

It was always common talk in Germany that in fact Hitler 
was a prisoner of the army and had to do what the generals 
wanted him to do. Later on it will be the task of the historians 
to find out how far this is true, but it seems singularly incom- 
patible with the fact that at any decisive moment Hitler was 
able to dismiss whatever general he wanted. At the time of 
the Austrian crisis it was Blomberg, Fritsch, and fifteen 
others. The repercussion of the dismissal of Fritsch, who had 
a very strong following in officer circles, was enormous. But 
nothing happened and Austria was annexed. Then came 
Czechoslovakia, and General Beck went. Again nothing 
happened and Czechoslovakia was annexed. Apparently 
there must have been a strong party in the German High 
Command which agreed completely with Hitler’s policy of 
aggression. There remains open the question whether this 
party was aware that Great Britain and France would go into 
the war or if they were made to believe that the annexation of 
weaker neighbours could go on forever without major 
complications. 

Aware or unaware, the fact remains that a great part of the 
responsibility for this war must be laid upon this army clique, 
which, knowing that only the army was able to smash 
Hitlerism, did nothing to stem the flow. This submissive 
attitude of the army had a deep effect on that class of 
Germans who had kept or regained a fairly clear judgment. 
They lost all hope that this curse would ever end and eventually 
realised that there was only one way out—war. It is hardly 
believable, but keen observers will confirm that after the 
Munich agreement when the danger of war was over there 
was no sign of joy or relief in Germany, but a strange calm. 
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“ Apathy,” said the foreign observers ; but hidden behind 
this apathy, well hidden from foreign eyes and ears, there was 
great disappointment that again everything remained as it 
was and that again the Fiihrer had been successful. The 
Czech crisis showed already clearly how thoroughly “ fed up ” 
the German people was with its government. Foreign 
stations and foreign news were absorbed eagerly. Moscow 
was the favourite station, but also the most dangerous, since 
reception of its programme was strictly forbidden. A lady 
friend of mine went to buy a powerful wireless set and asked 
if she really could hear all stations. The salesman affirmed 
that she could, but she reiterated the question so that 
eventually he lost patience and retorted: “ Yes, Madam, 
you can hear Moscow.” It must be said that years of Nazi 
propaganda have been successful in perverting the German 
mentality to a certain point ; so that nearly every German, 
without being a Nazi, is willy-nilly infected by one or other 
of the constantly repeated Nazi doctrines which particularly 
appeals to him, maybe the hatred against the Jews, maybe 
the tale of the “ Lebensraum,” etc. On the other hand, all of 
them realise that their own newspapers and their own broad- 
casts are not reliable. Hence the great readiness to believe 
what comes from outside, so that it can be said that Dr. 
Goebbels’ publicity has been overdone. 

Where are the Nazis to be found in actual Germany? 
Certainly not amongst the elderly workmen who fought in 
the last war, becoming communists or socialists afterwards 
and finally joining some party organisation for the sake of 
their family and their living. The denomination “ beef- 
steak” (outside brown, inside red) defines this category 
fairly well. Neither is the farmer a Nazi, as he has to grow 
and to breed what the Government wants, has to market his 
goods at regulated prices, and can neither sell nor mortgage 
his own property. The officers are not Nazis. They are as a 
rule sons of officers or landowners or industrialists and have 
no sympathy for this party without tradition. The gap 
between army and party cannot be concealed, and not in the 
smallest garrison, where incidentally men from the army and 
Labour Service (a party organisation) are billeted, will an 
officer sit at the same table with a leader of the labour camp. 
Equally lukewarm are the industrialists who fear that the 
money they earn may not be worth the paper it is printed 
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on; or the tradesman breaking down under the burden of the 
various taxes. Nor the women who have to cook without 
eggs and fat and to wash without soap. 

But what of the youth who has been brought up with 
National Socialist ideas and does not know anything else? 
For years my profession brought me into daily contact with 
Hitler youth, Labour Service and soldiers. My impression is 
that a Ioo per cent. Nazi amongst the youth is a rarity. The 
boy in the Hitler youth hates the compulsion and is bored by 
having to be on duty at least twice a week, while the students 
at the universities complain that no time is left for their 
studies. Discontent in Labour Service, which is the most 
unpopular of all the Nazi institutions, is general. Some 
youngsters, of course, accept what they are told from 
stupidity or mental laziness ; the rest, when they feel it safe 
to voice their opinions, despise and deride the “ bunk.” 
Towards their “ leaders ” and in public they all pretend to 
conform, for the remark “ politically unreliable” would 
severely endanger their career, so they lift their right arm 
and shout ‘ Heil Hitler ” whenever it is expected of them. 

The mentality of the young German soldier is, of course, 
of the utmost interest, now this country is at war with 
Germany. Although the “ death of honour ” for the father- 
land was daily pictured in the brightest colours, I could never 
detect any enthusiasm for this heroic end. The lack of pilots 
which has always been a source of alarm to the Air Force is 
a striking example and it was an open secret that casualties 
in training were very heavy, which prevented the young men 
from applying. Not one of the many privates I spoke to, 
when asked if he would become a pilot, said “ Yes.” “ No” 
was the usual answer, or “ I don’t fly and I do not want to. I 
belong to the ground personnel.”’ (To become a pilot was a 
voluntary task and, as far as I know, no compulsion was 
exerted.) The young German soldier is, of course, proud of 
his uniform, but he has lost contact with the idea for which 
it stands. His private thoughts are very peacefully centred 
on a comfortable life and all the big words such as “ father- 
land,” “Germany,” “honour” have but a poor response. 
They are worn out by over use. 

In the search for true Nazis three classes of people can be 
found : 

(2) Harmless citizens without the slightest trace of an 
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independent opinion. These became Nazis because all the 
others were supposed to be Nazis, and they will remain so as 
long as there is nothing else. 

(b) The dangerous and rather numerous class of those who 
have something to lose or to fear through a change of régime. 
Here we find those who have lucrative party and other 
influential jobs, those who profited by the rape of Jewish 
property and—most despicable of all—those who spied and 
betrayed, tortured and murdered German Jews and their 
own Aryan countrymen. 

(c) A small group of genuine fanatics who blindly believe 
in the Fihrer’s infallibility and refuse to identify him with 
all the horrors which have been carried out in his name. 
These heterogeneous elements will have to be fought down 
once the day of the revolution comes, and it will be a serious 
problem to decide what to do with them. 

In view of the widespread discontent it seems as if the Nazis 
must perforce already be in a dangerous minority ; but they 
have a leader, a tremendous organisation, they are heavily 
armed and ruthless. Everything considered, it appears fairly 
obvious that the German, in the mood in which he entered 
the war, will not be prepared to stand the strain for an 
indefinitely long time, and the prophecy that revolution is 
bound to come is not too risky. However, it is impossible to 
foretell how long it will take him to revolt and if the push 
will have to come from outside through a military victory of 
the Allies, or if, quite independently of the military opera- 
tions, there will suddenly be a right or left wing revolution, 
or the outbreak of armed resistance in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Austria, or even Southern Germany. Possibilities are 
numerous. 

The Nazis themselves seem to realise that their game will 
soon be up and they disguise their uneasiness more or less 
successfully. One rather piquant attempt of this kind is the 
change of name from “ Siegfriedline” into “ Westwall.” 
Siegfried was the hero of a German legend ; he bathed in the 
blood of a dragon and became invulnerable with the exception 
of a small spot on his back where a leaf from a tree had fallen. 
Thus the dragon’s blood could not get through, since Siegfried, 
the gallant hero, would never show his back to an enemy. But 
Siegfried was treacherously stabbed in the back by a false 
friend. Hitler always maintained that in 1918 the German 
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Army was not beaten by the Allies, but by the “ Dolchstoss 
von hinten”’ (stabbing in the back), by which he meant the 
crash of the German civil population. The Nazis have realised 
that no name for the fortifications could be less appropriate 
than Siegfried’s, which unpleasantly evoked the idea that 
not the strongest defence could withstand the crack behind 
the lines. 

From the point of view of the Allies a German revolution 
without any preceding major military operations would be 
the best solution. Therefore, whatever can be done to promote 
this revolution should be done. Broadcast and leaflet dropping 
are certainly most excellent means, and the too often repeated 
opinion that bombs would be better than leaflets, the contents 
of which are not believed by the Germans in the same way 
as this country does not believe in German propaganda, 
should not pass without protest. An attempt has been made 
to show that the German is eager to get news from outside his 
country and that he is perfectly prepared to trust it. This 
assertion finds its official confirmation in the Nazi regulation 
which threatens with death those who listen to foreign broad- 
casts and allows only wireless sets strong enough to get the 
German stations. A better avowal of their own weakness 
cannot possibly be imagined. Of course, the leaflets cannot 
be expected to show an immediate and direct result, but bit 
by bit they will do their work in opening the eyes and clearing 
the brains of the Germans whose sense of right and wrong 
has been thoroughly perverted by six years of Nazism. 
Revolution can shorten the war, and every single day less of 
war means less of human sacrifice and misery. 

Fritz Kurz. 


PROPAGANDA IN NEUTRAL 
COUNTRIES! 


HUNDRED years ago the British Foreign Office paid 

attention to the foreign press but it did not maintain a 

press department. Relations with the newspapers were 
a part of the ordinary duties of British ministers abroad and 
most of the Foreign Secretaries kept their eye upon the need 
for putting the British case before foreigners ; but it was felt 
that this task could be adequately accomplished by the 
simplest operations, as for example when Palmerston in 
1847 ordered his subordinates at the Foreign Office to send the 
Ministers at minor German courts “ the article on Greece 
in this Day’s Chronicle to get it inserted in Allgemeine, in 
the Leipzig and Hamburgh Papers.” This is “ public rela- 
tions ” in embryo. To-day propaganda is different from any- 
thing that existed before, though there are of course points of 
resemblance with conditions during the last war. Not only 
have mechanical inventions revolutionised the methods by 
which statesmen can get into touch with the public, but the 
very aim of propaganda itself has changed. The “‘ war of 
nerves ”’ is not completely without a parallel in the past, but 
there has never been anything to compare with the use 
of the Press by modern totalitarian governments. There 
are more differences than similarities between what we see 
happening to-day and such campaigns as the German Press 
attack on England after the Jameson Raid or the famous 
“War Scare” of 1875. 

Some basic principles, however, do not change. The world of 
Prince Metternich may be vastly different from the world of 
Dr. Goebbels, but the aims of Mr. Chamberlain must ulti- 
mately be the same as those of his predecessors—to convince 
the world, in circumstances rendering the statement of truth 
almost overwhelmingly difficult, of the justice and bene- 
volence of British policy. There has lately been much 
discussion of the way this should be done, and it is curious to 
observe how often the best advice on method has uncon- 
sciously summarised the activities of those statesmen who 
were the greatest masters of the technique of propaganda. 
One writer for example urges that it is essential to have a 
narrow and clearly defined objective; ‘“ propaganda” in 
general lacks effect, while a campaign dealing in particulars, 
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as an adjunct to a positive and distinct policy, succeeds 
because it shows what is promised coming to pass. What- 
ever its ultimate aim, the method of propaganda must be 
comprised in short-term programmes. Another writer, in 
the Spectator, asserts with pardonable exaggeration that 
“idealism is a vital point in our propaganda. ... Stated 
in purely material terms there is not the slightest doubt that 
a moral foreign policy and a moral cause are worth twenty 
battleships and a million men under arms.” Whatever we 
may think of this equation, there can be no doubt that it 
contains a grain of truth. A policy suffused with idealism 
but at the same time dealing in hard facts and making 
straight for each particular object as it looms ahead is most 
effective. There are analogies in the world of advertising ; 
but there are also analogies in the past. There has perhaps 
never been so sustained, so effective or so illuminating a 
campaign as that conducted by Cavour to secure support in 
England for the union of Italy under the King of Piedmont. 
His methods in many respects would be as anachronistic as 
a muzzle-loading rifle, but his aims and his principles are 
not without interest. Neutral opinion to-day is hardly less 
important to us than British opinion was to the Piedmontese. 

The first stage of the successful war for Italian Unifica- 
tion began in 1859. As is well known, not only was British 
opinion sympathetic to the movement but the goodwill of 
the British Government and people was of material value 
to Cavour. It must not however be supposed that this good- 
will was the spontaneous recognition of a just cause on the 
part of the public. A bias in favour of a Liberal, or at least 
liberating, movement indeed there was, and also hostility 
towards Austria which for years past had been losing British 
sympathy. Propaganda can only grow and bear fruit where 
the soil is fertile. What made British opinion strong and 
decisive, what kept it loyal to Cavour in spite of cross- 
currents in favour of Mazzini or of Garibaldi and in spite 
of hatred of Napoleon III, was, there can be little doubt, 
the extreme ability with which Cavour put the Piedmontese 
case before the British public.* 

From his earliest days in public life, Cavour had paid 


* Cavour und die Presse (1939), by Adolf Dressler, is interesting but disappointing. 
The essential work is Cavour e ’Inghilterra (Bologna, 1933), a collection of letters 
chiefly in French. 
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attention to the Press. He had himself taken part in journal- 
istic ventures ; in his maturity he publicly gave expression 
to the striking sentiment that “ if I had not been a journalist, 
I would not have become a statesman.” The manipulation 
of the Press was an important factor in his policy and he 
paid particular attention to Great Britain. Here he was 
much assisted by the very capable Piedmontese Minister in 
London, the Marquis d’Azeglio, who was a notable social 
figure and had the advantage of the assistance of such 
exiles and enthusiasts as Antonio Panizzi, the famous 
Librarian of the British Museum. The basic principle upon 
which Cavour acted should be the golden rule of all pro- 
pagandists : “ One must use facts, facts and not declamation. 
With the former and not with the latter can we hope to 
discredit the Austrian Government in the eyes of public 
opinion, especially in England.” It is significant that Cavour 
played an active part in the creation of the Agenzia Stefani, 
which in 1853 gave Italy for the first time a native news 
agency and which during his life-time, and indeed afterwards, 
maintained close relations with the Government. 

Like all men of genius, Cavour chose his instruments well 
and left them a wide discretion. Understanding of local 
conditions is essential to a successful propaganda. He was 
ignorant of English conditions, whereas d’Azeglio’s under- 
standing was acute and informed; hence the subordinate 
frequently acted on his own initiative. Nevertheless Cavour 
himself assiduously studied the English newspapers and 
regularly telegraphed to d’Azeglio instructions to secure 
insertions tending to justify the Piedmontese cause. “I 
regard it as of the highest importance,” he would write, “ that 
Count Buol’s dispatch and my reply should appear in the 
English journals,” but, he would add, “I leave it entirely 
to your discretion. If you judge this publication to be at 
all premature, do nothing about it.” D’Azeglio made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the character of the British 
Press, and he always considered it more valuable to obtain 
Insertions in hostile newspapers than in those which were 
openly and consistently Italophil. In this respect his action 
resembled that of the later Imperial German Government ; 
Bilow for example, on questions of foreign affairs, main- 
tained relations with papers domestically hostile to him. 
Cavour was accustomed to make bargains of the supply of 
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news. Knowing that newspapers were eager for information, 
he wished to discriminate against those which failed to sup- 
port the Italian cause. “‘ Give the memorandum to the Post or 
the Daily News and to the Nord; The Times does not 
deserve it.” D’Azeglio disagreed and was indeed more 
loyal than Cavour to the latter’s principles. One fact would 
counter-balance much pro-Austrian declamation and a para- 
graph in The Times was worth a column of the Daily News, 
since, apart from the different weight of the two organs, the 
latter was expected to argue the Italian cause while the 
former was not. 

It would be tedious to go step by step through the laborious 
activities of these statesmen during the five years before the 
war of 1859. A thousand small successes, rather than a few 
grand coups, mark the progress of a successful public relations 
officer. Cavour was less concerned to organise a noisy cam- 
paign in favour of Italian unity than daily to place Pied- 
montese diplomacy in a favourable light. No occasion was 
too humble and no affair too trifling to be the object of 
hard thought and vigorous action; a sense of proportion 
as well as an understanding of the machinery was necessary 
since it was as dangerous to over-emphasise as to ignore the 
little problems. An error in the Morning Chronicle in May, 
1855, gave d’Azeglio an opportunity to explain the presence 
of the Piedmontese troops at the Crimea, but in the measures 
he took he was careful to avoid making “ too great an affair ” 
out of it. 

It is interesting to observe that the vigilant Cavour saw 
that public opinion could be reached by other channels 
as well as the newspapers. In 1857 he wrote: “ See whether 
you can set Lord Shaftesbury and Exeter Hall to work. This 
party has been inactive for a long time for want of a rallying 
cry. The menaces of Austria against Sardinia should furnish 
it with one that ought to have a great effect.” Yet neither he 
nor d’Azeglio quite understood the Nonconformist Con- 
science, which provided Italy with some of her strongest 
supporters. At the beginning of 1858 James Grant, editor 
of the Morning Advertiser, then a powerful religious organ, 
wrote to warn d’Azeglio that British support would be 
jeopardised by the persecution of Protestants in Piedmont. 
“ T can assure you that without the sympathy and support of 
the religious Community of this Country, no cause can 
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prosper.” D’Azeglio’s irritated reception of this letter 
indicates that he failed to understand its force and justice. 

Throughout the aim had been consistently to demon- 
strate the justice and moderation of Cavour’s policy. Each 
little brick that d’Azeglio handled went to construct an 
edifice whose walls were of fact but whose foundations were 
an idealism thoroughly approved by the British public. On 
the eve of war in 1859 the building nearly collapsed because 
the British public was sharply alienated by Cavour’s alliance 
with Napoleon III and by the new strain of aggressiveness 
which entered his policy. D’Azeglio made vigorous efforts 
to regain sympathy by convincing the newspaper editors of 
his Government’s moderation. His most striking success was 
to organise a dinner at which Delane of The Times was placed 
next to an Italian advocate who managed to convince him 
that Cavour had not taken leave of common sense. Next 
day (April 4, 1859) Delane wrote to Panizzi mentioning his 
support of the Italian cause and adding: ‘“‘ Even now, I can 
scarcely realise that your objects are so moderate and within 
such easy reach as you describe.” Needless to say the con- 
version of The Times had a great effect. 

There has not been a better example of a propagandist 
campaign, honourable in its methods and successful in its 
achievement. Even if at the present time quiet methods seem 
out of date, it is probably still true that the best propagandist 
is not the noisiest but the most vigilant, the most tactful, the 
most laborious and the most resourceful. The secret of 
Cavour’s success was clearly less his own genius, great though 
that was, than the inexhaustible tact with which his agent 
in England adapted himself to English conditions and the 
infinite capacity of both for taking pains. It is most note- 
worthy for our present edification, perhaps, that Cavour was 
not content to rest quietly upon the assurance that British 
opinion was very largely on his side. Such indolence would 
have been fatal. He was determined that Englishmen should 
thoroughly understand his case, that Italophil feeling should 
increase rather than diminish, and that it should take the 
form of active, though strictly neutral, support, not merely 
of passive or academic goodwill. Therein is a lesson for the 
treatment of neutrals. 


Feurx Fries. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE “ART 
OP (TiS: 


CERTAIN respect, dating back centuries, has been 
Niece to the game of chess even among the wide 

mass of uninitiated laymen. This respect expresses 
itself partly in the crediting of distinguished chess masters 
with special gifts in the domains of judgment, precise calcula- 
tion and extreme cunning. Every chess master will be more 
than familiar with the following remarks: ‘“ You must be 
wonderful at mental calculation, of course.” ‘‘ Mathematics 
must be very easy for you.” “ What an amazing memory 
you must have.” These are a few of the many flattering 
questions frequently directed at him. Questions, however, 
which he must for truth’s sake answer, in the great majority 
of instances, in the negative. 

Very common among non-players is the opinion that chess 
talent and strategic gifts have something of a bond of union 
between them, and that consequently in every chess master 
a great general has been lost. This, may I say at once, 
thoroughly mistaken assumption is very probably due to the 
fact that chess is regarded as a form of war game; and this 
not unjustly, for doubtless the conception of presenting a 
battle in the form of a game must have been in the mind of its 
Indian originator. In the Indian term for chess, “ tchatur- 
anga” (literally translated, “The Four Parted”’), we have 
good evidence of this, since the word also referred to the 
Indian military power, which consisted of four main divisions, 
namely elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry. 

It is, in itself, highly improbable that any kind of deeper 
relationship exists between the symbolic representation of a 
battle on the sixty-four squares and the art of the war-lord. 
Furthermore, the aim of each differs sharply from the other. 
The purpose of the real battle is the destruction, or at least 
the repulse, of the enemy’s forces. In chess, however, it is 
the capture of a single definite piece, i.e. the king of our 
opponent, upon which all one’s thoughts and plans are 
centred. It is therefore impossible, in principle, to re-enact 
the course of an actual battle through the medium of a chess 
game. Chess literature, it is true, contains a few humorously 
conceived problems which are meant to portray some inter- 
esting skirmish, or the finale of a famous battle. The rdle of 
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the cavalry is played here naturally by the knights; the 
pawns are the infantry, the rooks the heavy artillery and so 
on. But all this is, after all, mere dallying with chess. It is 
granted that in chess, this distinctly “ fighting game,” certain 
common-sense laws dominate, precisely as in war, or, for that 
matter, in daily life. That one’s energies be directed against 
the weak points in the enemy’s armour and not against the 
strong; that, with both forces equal in strength, storm 
attacks have little hope of success, etc., are fundamental 
laws, which both the chess player and the strategist must 
obey. The game offers an excellent basis for such rhetorical 
comparisons, of which clever writers and speakers have often 
enough aptly made use. 

The favourite anecdotes about great generals showing 
their power to much advantage on the chequered battlefield 
have been proved to be without historical foundation. 
Napoleon played chess only occasionally, and is said to have 
visited, while yet a young officer, the famous chess resort, 
the ‘‘ Café de la Régence,” on a few occasions. He was by 
no means a player of any strength, and several of the games 
credited to him, in which his victories are crowned by astound- 
ing manceuvres, have been verified as concoctions made up 
only after his death. Charles XII of Sweden was an enthusias- 
tic, but in all probability very poor, chess player ; for we are 
told that he had a curious preference for moving his king 
often. It was to this well-known fact that Frederick the 
Great alluded, in a letter to Voltaire at the beginning of the 
Seven Years War, in which he writes, “ Je suis comme le rot 
@ échecs de Charles XII, qui marchaittoujours”’ (I feellike Charles 
XIT’s chess monarch, who had always to be on the march). 
The great Prussian king was probably the only one of all the 
famous strategists who had a deeper interest and an under- 
standing of the game. During the visit to Berlin of the great 
French chess master, Philidor, in 1751, Frederick was several 
times to be seen among those witnessing the games between 
the Frenchman and the best players in the Prussian capital. 
Von Moltke, too, is said to have been a chess enthusiast in 
his youth, but although we possess nothing definite on this 
point, it is certain, on the other hand, that as the “ Great 
Moltke” he never played. 

A fable, similarly lacking in historical support, is the often- 
made assertion that the inclination and talent of chess are to 
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be found with striking frequency among distinguished states- 
men and diplomats. To my knowledge there is no marked 
instance of this to be discovered in history ; although among 
the politicians and diplomats of our century I know of three 
men who could really claim to consideration as chess players, 
namely Freiherr Marschall von Biberstein, the late English 
statesman Bonar Law, and the present British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir John Simon. Von Biberstein held the 
post of German Ambassador to Turkey some years before the 
Great War, and during this time not only acted as president 
of the ‘‘ International Chess Club,” then meeting in the “ Pera 
Hotel” in Constantinople, but was also acknowledged one of 
the strongest players of that city. Regarding the chess 
abilities of Bonar Law I am enabled to judge from personal 
experience, for in 1900, during the time I spent in his native 
city, Glasgow, as a guest of the local chess club, he was my 
daily chess opponent over a period of several weeks. His 
practical playing strength and comprehension of the deeper 
points of the game actually extended far beyond mere 
dilettantism. Nowadays Sir John Simon is very likely the 
only living statesman who has, no doubt, the playing strength 
of a really good amateur. He is a member of the “ National 
Liberal Club’s ” Chess Circle and is considered to be one of its 
best players. His remarkable knowledge of the openings 
shows that there must have been a period in his life when he 
had devoted himself rather closely to scientific chess study. 

The common, deeply-rooted prejudice that chess combina- 
tions require mental mathematics, or that the latter at least 
lessens the difficulties, rests upon the mistaking of the very 
nature of chess art. The fact that the game has numbered 
among its distinguished masters comparatively many excellent 
mathematicians (we might mention here only the former 
world champion, Dr. Emanuel Lasker) is naturally very 
impressive; but one could compile a list almost as long 
indicating the very opposite conclusion. Fundamentally 
examined, chess has not the least in common with mathe- 
matics. A certain power of “ plastic visualisation ” is indeed 
an essential part of chess talent, but this is not necessarily 
in the mathematical sense. It is not a planimetrical or stereo- 
metrical picture that appears before the mind’s eye of the 
chess player ; neither has he to cope with algebraical calcula- 
tions. His task lies rather in mentally picturing the constantly 
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changing formations of the pieces and fixing them accurately 
in his memory. This process is indeed more closely allied to 
the department of “ topographic sense.” 

I consider it very questionable indeed that chess talent 
implies any gift, even in minor proportions, for other fields of 
mental activity ; or that aptitude for chess enriches the mind 
universally. In this connection I should like to warn young 
people, at all events those yet at their studies, against any 
too intensive occupation with the game. It is true that chess 
is one of the noblest of mental recreations, a real “ stamping 
ground ” of cleverness ; but it contains a world all its own, an 
abstract world of strange charm. Whoever has once experi- 
enced this fascination may easily succumb to it and thereby 
develop one-sidedly ; particularly since chess, as fundamen- 
tally a game of combat, lends powerful impetus to one’s 
ambition to improve in it. It is precisely the talented 
youngster who is most exposed to this danger. Only he who 
has attained a certain degree of completion to his general 
education and spiritual development and whose character has 
passed the moulding stage may devote himself freely to the 
goddess of chess without fear of the consequences. The noble 
game has its depths, in which many a fine and gentle soul, 
alas, has vanished. 

Up to this point I have treated the subject regarding 
psychology and the art of chess only from the negative side. 
There is nevertheless a very positive view of the question 
which, in my opinion, merits the greatest attention on the 
part of psychological science. We know that psychological- 
biological research has long busied itself with the problem of 
ascertaining at what age the human being reaches the apex 
of his powers, and at what point of the chart the downward 
curve begins, This question is incidentally of great importance 
not only for science, but also for the affairs of everyday 
practical business life. The answer would be very simple if 
the phases of the physical and mental development ran 
parallel to each other ; since there can be no doubt that in the 
purely physical respect it is youth, more exactly youth in the 
third decade of life, to whom the world belongs. The deter- 
mining of this fact offers no difficulty, as we possess the three 
absolute measuring rules for the valuation of physical 
achievements, namely time, space and weight. These are 
applicable to every sphere of physical activity, and enable us, 
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in the field of sports for instance, to measure each effort with 
the utmost precision. Unfortunately, or shall I say rather 
happily, there has been no method invented up to now which 
might enable us to measure similarly the achievements in 
the realm of mental activity. In appraising the work of great 
personalities, be it in whatever sphere, the judgments of 
experts and connoisseurs will only rarely be found to agree ; 
often enough they are sharply at variance. Can it be main- 
tained that the thirty-years-old Beethoven of the Eroica had 
scaled greater heights than the fifty-years-old creator of the 
Ninth Symphony? Is Herrmann und Dorothea more valuable 
to us than Tasso? Had Bismarck’s statesmanship already 
achieved its apex in 1866 or, for instance, only later at the 
time of the great Berlin Congress ? Such questions can never 
be satisfactorily answered. We recognise as a fact that 
certain qualities, such as originality and fantasy, are chiefly 
phenomena of youth, whereas others, such as comparative 
judgment, appear more frequently in the riper stages of life. 
But it is just this fact which complicates the problem and 
increases the difficulties of solution. 

Every mental activity is the product of a proper co-opera- 
tion between various components of the intellectual and moral 
make-up of the human being and for each sphere of such 
activity there must be necessarily a different mixture of these 
components. Were it possible to have a form of “ mental 
sport arena,” a “ palestra ingenit,” where the individual 
achievements, freed from arbitrary critical estimation, could 
be rated according to absolute measurements, then our 
psychologist would be in a position to draw valuable con- 
clusions from his (at first necessarily one-sided) observations, 
conclusions which would later permit probably accurate 
and wide generalisation. We do possess, however, one 
such “ mental sport ” which sui generis lends itself exceed- 
ingly well as the gauge we seek, and this is chess. We also 
have mental sport arenas of a kind, namely the tournaments 
and matches which have become, ever since the middle of the 
last century, customary practice among chess masters. 

To illustrate this point clearly, the following explanation 
may serve. Chess is elevated by its innermost character, its 
mental and spiritual content, far above the iveau of a game. 
In certain respects it could be placed almost on the level of 
science, in so far as chess-theoretical researches involve the 
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fixing of clearly defined maxims and general principles. Much 
closer, however, is its kinship to art, for it 1s only with the 
help of fantasy and intuition that the summits of chess play 
may be attained. And as the artist pours his whole per- 
sonality into his creation, so too do the games of great masters 
bear the unmistakable stamp of their individualities. Thus 
in chess circles one speaks of a game in the style of Morphy, 
Lasker, etc., just as one does of a painting in the manner of 
Rubens or a poem “ ala Byron.” Style and individuality 
remain the criteria of art . . . and chess. 

In its modern form of public performance, however, chess 
differs completely from artistic and scientific activity. Here 
we find the giants of the chess-board struggling often for 
weeks in tournaments and matches, for the profit and glory 
of winning the prize. The scholar or artist works and creates, 
in most cases, only when “ the spirit moves him.” The chess 
master, on the contrary, must appear at a given time and 
place to do battle. Whether inclined to or not, he must play 
for the prescribed number of hours and make the equally 
prescribed number of moves in each of these. Veterans and 
young players are alike subject to these merciless tournament 
rules. We may perceive therefrom that chess is an art which 
makes constant demands on one’s originality and creative- 
ness, coupled with the power of cool, scientific appraisal ; 
and yet simultaneously a nerve-trying battle, a battle of 
brains. This to-day is the nature of a chess master’s pro- 
fession, and just as physical strength and suppleness may be 
measured by the athletic sports, so do the chess masters’ 
strengths allow of quite exact measurements through the 
medium of tournaments and matches. For here, too, we have 
an absolute measure, i.e. the win-point, as the basis of valua- 
tion. He who wins the most games and therefore can show 
the greatest sum of points receives the victor’s prize, precisely 
as in athletic sports. 

There now remains only the question of purely chess 
historical statistics to deal with ; at what age did most of the 
great masters attain their best results? This statistical 
information must indeed be approached with a certain degree 
of reservation. It should be applied only in the cases of those 
masters who enjoyed fairly good health, and were able to 
participate in match and tournament play until an advanced 
age. Thus we must at once exclude for instance the American 
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genius Paul Morphy, since his public career extended only 
from his twentieth to his twenty-second year and ended 
abruptly with his complete retirement from competitive 
play. On the other hand, excellent material for our con- 
sideration is offered in the case of masters like Anderssen, 
Steinitz, Blackburne, Winawer, Zukertort, Tarrasch, Lasker 
and, up to a certain point, the present world champion, 
Alekhine. From the careers of these and other first-class 
masters, one fact of importance to our subject stands out 
with striking and undoubted consistency. All great players 
had already in their youth shown excellence of a high order ; 
then slowly ripened, perhaps the more slowly and persistently 
the profounder their gifts; until, at approximately 4o, the 
summit of their powers was reached. On this summit they 
remained for a period of from fifteen to twenty years, their 
sixtieth year marking as a rule the beginning of a more or 
less gradual decline. 

It is in any event noteworthy that chess serves us valuably 
in offering itself in psychological and biological fields as a 
comparative measuring-rule for mental abilities; and thus 
substantiates, in an enlarged sense, the well-known words of 
Goethe on chess: ‘‘ This game is a test-block of the brain.” 

J. Mizses. 


MAETERLINCK. 


N the 24th of August, 1890, a twenty-eight-year old 

Belgian barrister, descendant of a distinguished Flemish 

family, awoke, like Byron, to find himself famous. 
That morning there appeared in the Paris Figaro an enthusi- 
astic account from the pen of the dreaded and esteemed 
critic, Octave Mirbeau, of a new and unknown Shakespeare 
who lived within the borders of France. This enthusiasm in 
a man to whom not many things were sacred was occasioned 
by a play in verse, La Princesse Maleine, by Polydore Marie 
Bernard Maurice Maeterlinck. In this play a fantastically 
sensitive princess is driven into the cruel arms of an early 
death by fantastically wicked kings. Since Voltaire had 
applied to Shakespeare the epithet of “savage genius,” 
French critics have been wont to liken to him all manifesta- 
tions of dramatic talent which seemed somehow strange or 
contravened the accepted canons. Victor Hugo, for instance, 
had spoken of the young Rimbaud as “‘ Shakespeare enfant,” 
Mirbeau—always thorough—roundly declared that Maeter- 
linck’s Princesse Maleine excelled the greatest of Shakes- 
peare’s works. 

Though this judgment was wildly astray, it yet served 
to prevent a great and self-willed genius from remaining 
merely the adored master of a small circle of admirers. The 
true worth and achievement of this Belgian poet was only 
to be revealed to us later, when we realised that in him we 
had a genuine lyricist. Here was one of those “‘ pure poets ” 
in whom ideas and subject were but a pretext round which 
feeling crystallised in language. Here was a magician, a 
master of song, whose words had the power to make the most 
secret emotions of the heart vibrate. But of Shakespeare 
the investigator of the soul and the inspired creator of stirring 
life and red-blooded men, we find in Maeterlinck no trace. 
That this man, whose works were played on all the great 
stages of the world a quarter of a century ago, and who was 
honoured by the Nobel prize, should mean less than nothing 
to the present generation, is only to be explained by the 
mistaken judgment which prized Maeterlinck, first as a 
dramatist, then as a thinker and now turns in disillusion 
from both. 


The secret of Maeterlinck’s greatness long escaped me, 
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though I could not doubt it. It speaks to us directly in the 
juvenile poems of the Serres Chaudes and in all his plays ; 
in his scientific works as much as in the philosophically 
intended prose-works. What is it that gives a charm and 
everlasting value to these plays, though they lack all dramatic 
power? What are we to say of these songs alternating from the 
child-like to the childish, in these “Mysteries of the Universe” 
with their cheap mysticism, in the attribution of life to 
inanimate objects, in the crude anthropomorphising of 
flowers and animals? 

No great acumen is needed to see that Maeterlinck’s fairy 
plays are more akin to the horrific pseudo-romantic tragedies 
that thrilled our great-grandparents, than they are to the 
theatre of Shakespeare. Such plays as the Burggraves of 
Victor Hugo, on the other hand, and German “ fatal tragedies” 
of the nineteenth century such as The Twentyfourth of 
February and the Miller and his Child and again more recently 
the horrors of Grand-Guignol, belong to the same world as 
the ‘‘much dressed and frequently caressed Princesse 
Maleine”—to use the mot of Haupt und Staats Aktionen, or 
as Pelléas and Mélisande, Aglavaine and Sélysette, The 
Blue Bird, The Interloper and The Blind. 

The philosophy of the Treasure of the Humble, Wisdom and 
Fate, The Buried Temple, and The Great Secret gives us nothing 
more profound than might be garnered by any well-read 
eclectic mind from Christian, Classical and Buddhist sources 
and from the modern Free Mysticism. All we know is that 
we can know nothing. Man is the measure of all things, 
but let him beware of an immoderate desire to measure. 
What would God be without man, who, while not exactly 
inventing Him, has nevertheless deduced Him by subjective 
contemplation and observation of the Universe. There is 
nothing transcendental, nothing surpassing man or beyond 
his intellectual comprehension. But our longing for immortal- 
ity guarantees us immortality in the community, though it 
is not made clear that this immortality is in any way personal. 
It will be seen that Maeterlinck’s philosophy has affinities 
not only with those of ancient India and Greece but also 
with those modern attempts to put the religion of the com- 
munity in the place of the “‘ Community of Christendom.” 

But astonishment at finding such a symbolist as the poet 
of the Twelve Songs, whom we had believed safe in his ivory 
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tower from the vulgar throng, to be in agreement with 
contemporary collectivistic ideas, will vanish when we have 
traced to its roots this wisdom which fades into the nebulous 
twilight of a Rembrandt painting. This mixture of aristocratic 
scepticism and resignation, of democratic optimism and the 
will to work, of “strength through joy ” and heroic self- 
sacrifice, can be traced through Emerson, Carlyle, Nietzsche 
and Villiers de ’Isle-Adam, back to those enthusiasts of the 
autumn of the Middle Ages—to Tauler and Ruysbroeck. 
Here again we find the true source of Maeterlinck’s idea of 
God and of his untranscendental metaphysics and the link 
with the Silesian mystics of the seventeenth century, with 
Jacob Boehme, Swedenborg and the early German romantics. 
This gives us the clue to the essentially Germanic character 
of Maeterlinck the thinker; for a poet’s true character is 
most clearly revealed by the spiritual companions he chooses. 

How then explain Maeterlinck’s influence, not only in 
his Belgian fatherland, but in the whole domain of the 
French language? The influence of his philosophic books 
in Germanic and Slavonic circles has been greatly enhanced 
by his manner of thinking and the effect of mysticism that 
radiates from his plays and is so akin to the Nordic soul. 
But it is clear that Frenchmen, not to mention other Mediter- 
ranean peoples, were universally shocked by Maeterlinck’s 
attitude to nature and the supernatural, towards men and 
objects. There have been innumerable imitations of his 
works, his mannerisms and his stylistic affectation—that 
failed without exception because they kept too closely to 
external features—but they give proof of two contrary 
interpretations of life which come into collision in the medium 
of the French language. Maeterlinck’s unbelief, which he 
proves by ethical arguments, does not doubt of itself like 
that of Voltaire or Renan, his belief is not so clear and logical 
as that of Descartes or Bossuet. He neither analyses character 
nor explains the origin of events. Briefly, in his poems there 
lies revealed to us the Germanic-Slavic world of infinite large- 
ness, of tormenting struggle, sacred awe, and blessed pain— 
this world so hated of Henri Massis—so beloved of Josef 
Strzygowski. 

Maeterlinck has settled down, however, in this landscape 
so hostile to him by instinct and inclination—for years he 
has been living in a marvellous fairy-castle on the French 
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Riviera—not physically only, but also in the higher meaning 
of the word, and by virtue of the extreme sensibility of his 
artistic manner of expression. Now we have penetrated 
into the secret of the Belgian master. Maeterlinck’s victory 
over all obstacles is that of the expression over the idea, 
the triumph of the music of language over the context ; 
it is the supreme victory of mere sound against meaning. 
It is founded upon a principle quite contrary to the French 
one of the harmony of content and form, and the Latin one 
of the enjoyment and instruction inherent in poetry. Its 
ultimate expression has been realised amongst not the 
Germanic but the Slavic peoples who incline to extremes. 

Russian theoreticians of pure form have declared that 
poetry is nothing but beauty of sound and music, existing 
for its own sake and offering nothing else, if combined with 
valuable ideas or with stirring events, than a new, second 
value, incommensurable with the first literary value. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine one might compare a poem valuable 
because of its ideas or increasing our knowledge of the 
human soul, with a beautiful woman, who at the same time 
is a professor of astronomy or the successful manager of some 
industrial enterprise. Both qualities are highly appreciable, 
but their mixture is mere chance and not at all inner necessity. 

When to-day, forty years later, we consider the Serres- 
Chaudes and the Douze Chansons by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
they remind us of the Mirochlady by the poor Polish Hoelder- 
lin. Mood and sound, nothing more, but what a mood and 
what sound! ‘‘ Un pur charme,” pure charm found in a 
language free from all other effects but that of music and 
sensualism. In only a few of Maeterlinck’s verses do we 
find meaning and reason—this must be granted to the 
critics—for the most part they are nonsense; the material 
of the poet’s lyric and dramatic drama is very simple— 
and here we are approaching Shakespeare—sensitive, timid 
maidens, castles with stately, scornful battlements, evening, 
twilight, mourning, weariness, remembrance, transitoriness, 
death, tears, kisses, longing, moon, night and horror. But 
with this analysis of the subject any rationalist can destroy 
every shred of romanticism, and the prosaic cookery-book 
will have the precedence of Hoelderlin and Novalis. 

To criticise the thinker Maeterlinck does not detract from 
the artist of language. It might even seem that intrusion 
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of northern sensibility within the bounds of the French 
language has brought a decisive impulse to the French 
lyric just at those moments when that too hide-bound 
tongue was on the point of being suffocated in its own rules. 
At any rate symbolism, the last great productive movement 
in French literature, has been created and most gloriously 
represented by men of Germanic, Dutch-Flemish origin or 
poets who were open to Germanic influences. Thus we must 
consider Baudelaire and Mallarmé honorary citizens of the 
Anglo-Saxon Parnassus; Verlaine is the grandson of an 
immigrant Dutchman, Maeterlinck and Verhaeren come from 
Flanders. The encounter of the Germanic spirit with the 
highly cultivated but alien French language has borne the 
noblest fruits. 

As to Maeterlinck’s fame, we have to confess no more 
and no less than that his work, the dramatic as well as the 
lyric, verses and prose are a lovely, charming, childish- 
precocious, delightful and touching symphony of harmonies, 
in which we become conscious of the most intimate connec- 
tion with nature, of the primitive fear of the finite and the 
infinite, of the compassion with suffering and with suffering 
people, and of a resignation that is more passive than proud. 
When giving an estimate of Maeterlinck’s work, we must 
overlook successes on the stage like Monna Vanna—which 
was due not least to the delicacy of the subject—and to the 
fact that the “‘ Cloak of Monna Vanna” had become a 
symbol for the reaction against the prudish moral heroes of 
earlier days; we must overlook the applause of the snobs 
during the last years of the nineteenth century and the 
naive enthusiasm of half-educated people, who admired the 
great poet as a deep philosopher. A just posterity will 
assess the thinker Maeterlinck from a psychological point of 
view—as they have J. J. Rousseau—and his doctrines from 
an historical, sociological, and perhaps also racial-historical 
point of view ; but it will concede to the stylist vital actuality 
and grant him hearty admiration. The legend of the Franco- 
Belgian Shakespeare originated one morning in a daily paper 
and it will disappear with our generation. Though we must 
give due weight to immense racial influences, yet the truth 
about the great inimitable lyricist Maeterlinck is that he 
belongs to the literary heritage of all nations. 

O. Forst pe Batraciia, 


ANGLO-YUGOSLAV CULTURAL 
RELATIONS. 


HE earliest cultural contacts between England and 
Yugoslavia date from the twelfth century. They were 
~~ in the form of a literary co-operation which was not 
without consequence to European learning in general. Robert 
the Englishman, while on his way to the East, met in Dubrov- 
nik with Hermann “ the Dalmatian.” They became good 
friends and decided to travel together. In 1136 we meet them 
in Spain. They worked in Barcelona and in Toledo, earning 
the reputation of Arabic scholars. When Peter, the Venerable 
of Cluny, visited Spain he came across them and engaged 
them to translate the Koran for him into Latin and some 
other Arabic works on astronomy. Four of their translations 
were given to the world with a preface by the learned bishop, 
the Koran among them. That was the earliest translation of 
the Koran into Latin. In 1437 a MS. of this translation was 
discovered at Constantinople and was printed for the first time 
in 1543 with an introduction by Martin Luther. 

The interest of England in the part of the world to which 
- Yugoslavia belongs awoke gradually. The first book in 
English that contained information about the Balkans 
appeared in 1481. It was Caxton’s translation of Godfrey of 
Bologne or the Siege and Conquest of Jerusalem, which describes 
the adventures of the crusaders in the Balkans. In the six- 
teenth century about twenty books in all were published. But 
sixty appeared in a single year when England was roused by 
Gladstone’s campaign against Turkish atrocities. To-day there 
are about one thousand books and pamphlets in English 
dealing with the history and people of the Balkans in general 
and of Yugoslavia in particular. 

The direct influence of English thought upon that of 
Yugoslavia begins in the fifteenth century, when George 
Dragisié, or Benignus, came to Oxford. When the Turks 
occupied Bosnia, his native country, in 1463, he fled to 
Dubrovnik. There he joined the Franciscan Order and was 
subsequently sent to Oxford to study philosophy under the 
followers of Duns Scotus. Upon his return he was appointed 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pisa. A friend 
of Lorenzo de Medici and his circle at Florence, he defended 
Pico dela Mirandola from accusations of heresy. In Rome he 
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performed another worthy task when he defended Reuchlin 
against Pfefferkorn. He wrote several books on metaphysics 
and ethics under the influence of his teachers and enjoyed a 
very high reputation. 

The first book written by a Yugoslav to be translated into 
English was a description of the sufferings of the Christians 
under the Turkish yoke. It was written by one Bartol 
Georgevié, who spent thirteen years in captivity, but at last 
succeeded in escaping to Europe and telling his woeful tale. 
His work was translated into English and published in 1570. 
About the same time appeared in English a book of Thomas 
Mandevill on “ the true Order and Methode of wryting and 
ryding Hystories according to the precepts of Francisco 
Petricio. ...” Patricius or Petri¢, a Yugoslav from the island 
of Cherso, was Professor of Philosophy in Ferrara and Rome 
in the sixteenth century. He wrote many books on many 
subjects. The one of which Blundevill gave an epitome in 
English appeared in 1560. Benedetto Croce devotes a chapter 
to it in his Theory and History of Htstoriography. Petrié was 
the first Yugoslav thinker to secure for himself a permanent 
place in the history of philosophy and to exercise a certain 
influence upon human thought. His influence upon El] Greco 
has already been mentioned. Alberto Fortis, the famous 
eighteenth-century Italian traveller, accused Bishop Burnet, 
author of the Sacred Theory of the Earth, of having plagiarised 
Petri¢. His military ideas have been praised by experts, while 
his political theories have been recently revived by some 
Italian scholars. 

In the seventeenth century we notice an increase of con- 
tacts. Travel books become more instructive. Religious con- 
troversy had its share when James I appointed Marc Anton de 
Dominis, a former Archbishop of Split, to be Dean of Windsor. 
Politics added a new note when Sir Francis Wotton, British 
Ambassador to Venice, brought with him to England John 
Francis Bjundevié, or Bjondi, a native of Dalmatia. 
Bjundevi¢é entered the service of King James, and after a 
successful mission to the Court of Savoy was knighted and 
married to the daughter of the King’s physician. The out- 
break of the Civil War obliged him to leave England and 
settle in Switzerland. He wrote a history of the Wars of the 
Roses, published in Venice in 1637 in three volumes and 


translated into English a little later by Henry Carey, Earl of 
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Monmouth, Bjundevié probably enjoyed some reputation 
as a novelist as well, for two of his novels, Eromena or Love 
and Revenge and The Banish’d Virgin, were translated. 

_There can be little doubt about the importance of the 
eighteenth century in our intellectual relations. Three 
Yugoslavs were elected members of the Royal Society. Two 
of them, Simeon Stratico and Rudjer Boskovié, were mathe- 
maticians. The third, George Baglivi, was a great physician 
whose works were translated into English. But BoSkovié was 
no doubt the greatest of them all and the greatest scientific 
name that Yugoslavia possesses. His significance rests 
primarily on his atomic theory, which he himself described 
as being midway between Leibniz and Newton. When he 
arrived in England in 1760 he had already a great reputation 
and was received with honours. Among other people he twice 
met Dr. Johnson. Boswell describes a Latin conversation at 
the house of Mrs. Cholmondeley, when Dr. Johnson main- 
tained the superiority of Newton over all foreign philosophers 
“with a dignity and eloquence that surprised that learned 
foreigner.” While in England, Boskovié published his Latin 
poem on the eclipses of the moon. The Royal Society charged 
him to undertake a journey to Constantinople on their behalf 
in order to watch the transit of Venus. He also published an 
essay in English on the same subject before he left. His most 
important work, Theory of Natural Philosophy, was only 
translated recently, although it was known in England in the 
original for nearly two centuries and duly appreciated by 
Kelvin and Faraday. Under the influence of BoSkovié his 
younger contemporary and countryman, Benedict Stay, wrote 
a long poem in excellent Latin on the philosophy of Newton. 
It appeared at long intervals in three volumes with interesting 
commentaries by Bogkovié. It is probably the most exhaustive 
study of the great philosopher written on the Continent, and 
its value is greatly enhanced through the co-operation of 
Boskovi¢é, with whom the ideas of Newton were a lifelong 
preoccupation. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century cultural contacts 
were sporadic. With the turn of the century the scene 
changes. Yugoslavia gradually discovers England in her 
literature and her practical wisdom. The wisdom of life of the 
English left a deep impression upon the first Serbian Minister 
of Education, Obradovié, when he visited England, and it 
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found a permanent place in his books. The conduct of life 
according to the English pattern found many admirers. 
Books by Samuel Smiles and Lord Avebury enjoyed no small 
popularity. The latter’s Pleasures of Life was considered a 
model for a well-ordered existence. His advice on the hundred 
best books was taken very seriously at least by one genera- 
tion. 

Next to these, though of a different order, come Mill and 
Spencer with their theories of liberty and education respec- 
tively. Darwin represents the most significant popular 
scientific influence of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Carlyle became a part of the intellectual armour of every 
self-respecting young man, thanks to the wide influence of 
Bozidar KneZevié, a thinker of unusual power. KneZevié was 
almost exclusively under the influence of English thought, 
though he never left his country. He did more than anybody 
else to familiarise his countrymen with the works of Buckle 
and Macaulay. 

While English art and music remained practically unknown 
to pre-war Yugoslavia, English poetry and drama made a 
wide appeal. On the whole, poetry exercised a stronger 
influence than prose. In the course of the last eighty years 
over forty translations of the various works of Shakespeare 
were published. There are eight different versions of Hamlet. 
At the moment the State Printing Press is engaged upon 
publishing a Shakespeare for Everyman. The influence of 
Paradise Lost on Yugoslavia’s greatest poet, Njegos, deserves. 
special mention. There was a time when Byron dominated 
the scene. He and Shelley had no small fascination for a 
generation of poets and readers. Blake was a late comer, 
together with Wordsworth and Browning. The real worth of 
Keats is waiting for an adequate revelation. Perhaps the 
revival of English studies in the Yugoslav Universities will 
widen the literary horizon. Among prose writers Dickens 
must be given a place of honour. There are five different 
versions of David Copperfield and Oliver Twist, and no end of 
Christmas Stories. He is followed by Scott and Galsworthy in 
popular taste. The esteem in which the latter is held is 
particularly worth noticing. Oscar Wilde and Kipling come 
next. While Bacon’s Essays are the best-known book of 
English essays, Mr. H. G. Wells as populariser has the largest 
reading public. 
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Perhaps we could speak with a certain justification about a 
corresponding discovery of Yugoslavia on the part of England. 
It was prompted by the publication of the Serbian popular 
ballads in German, and the praise they received was their 
entrance card to the sanctuary of world literature. Ever since 
Scott translated one of the most beautiful of those ballads 
the interest in them has been kept alive by a constant stream 
of new translations. 

The struggle for freedom led by Serbia did not escape the 
attention of England. If the knowledge of the country 
remained limited in many respects, its political destiny was 
carefully followed ever since Serbia obtained a measure of 
political independence. The heroic stand of Montenegro won 
her many admirers in England besides Tennyson. To increase 
her knowledge England was not slow to translate the out- 
standing works of others. The famous eighteenth-century 
travels through Dalmatia and Istria of Alberto Fortis were 
translated at once into English. The same was done later 
with the travels of Lamartine, which contain some fine pas- 
sages about Serbia. While waiting for an adequate interpre- 
tation of her own England translated Ranke’s Serbian 
Revolution, which deserves to be considered a classic. In the 
Travels through Bosnia and Hercegovina of Sir Arthur Evans 
she followed her best traditions of careful observation and 
description which still make that work an inestimable guide. 
In Sir Thomas Jackson’s three volumes on Dalmatia, Istria 
and the Quarnero England erected a monument to her own 
scholarship. 


DuSan Srosanovicé. 


A MARSUPIAL ARISTOCRAT; THE 
BANDED ANTEATER. 


USTRALIA’S banded anteater is noteworthy for, 
Pe a number of things, its ancient lineage. With 
the lungfish (Ceratodus) and those two closely related 
but superficially different monotremes the duck-billed 
platypus and the Echidna or native porcupine, the banded 
anteater (Myrmecobius fasciatus) links our own time with 
times prehistoric. It is believed to be an unchanged, un- 
modified survivor from the Mesozoic era, come down to us 
with blood untainted through many millions of years. 

It is a slender, shapely animal rather larger than the 
common rat, generally fawn coloured but banded white or 
yellowish over the back, and having a bushy grizzled tail. 
It is diurnal, active for the most part during the last hours 
of daylight, and therefore lives a more exposed life than it 
would were it a nocturnal wanderer. Feeding on termites, 
or “‘ white ants,” it is adapted to the ways of peace, has no 
weapons of offence, and no idea of defensive tactics save 
that of hiding. Considering these facts, we must be astonished, 
wondering how it is that the creature has survived unchanged 
as to form and habit since those dim days when its ancestors 
fled from the footfall and the shadow of the stalking dinosaur. 
It has, indeed, endured through ages which saw the extinc- 
tion of a number of animals, some of them doubtless better 
equipped than itself for the battle of life. Among these were 
the ancestors of the existing marsupial wolf (Thylacinus 
cynocephalus) and the raccoon-like ‘ devil” (Sarcophilus 
Harrisi), which, however, are now extinct on the mainland 
and occur only in Tasmania. A third form of interest was 
the pouched lion, believed to have approximated in size to 
the African lion of our time; though there is doubt as to 
whether it was a hunting carnivore of the same kind or a 
scavenger of hyena type. 

Some Australian zoologists include the anteater in the 
group of flesh-eating dasyures, which comprises not only the 
native cats but also the phascogales and some other pouched 
rats and mice. Other students, however, place it in a family 
by itself, taking into account its different structure and 
habits. In the Australian fauna the animal takes the place 
of the anteaters of America and Asia in their worlds, and 
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its tongue, like theirs, is most markedly adapted to its natural 
feeding habits. This is long, slender and serrated, and it 
can be moved about with whiplike rapidity. Commonly it 
is said that anteaters feed simply by extending their tongue, 
coated with a sweet saliva, into ant-nests, withdrawing the 
tongue when loaded with ants. The banded anteater, how- 
ever, must seldom adopt this method. Most species of hill- 
building termites raise a structure which in Australia sets 
so hard that it is tough work breaking it down with a mattock. 
The banded anteater has only small digging claws, contrast- 
ing with the huge curved “ tools” of that raider of anthills 
in South America, the great anteater. Many species of 
termites live in rotten logs, in forest débris, and elsewhere 
where the banded anteater can obtain them more easily than 
by burrowing into an anthill of the type described. 

The numbat—to use for the moment the aboriginal name 
by which it is commonly known where it occurs—is among 
the prettiest of our mammals. In spite of its striped markings, 
however, it is not easily observed when squatting in the bush, 
but once it moves the bushy grizzled tail quickly catches the 
eye, for this is carried erect. Until very recent times it was 
thought that the numbat proceeded hopping like a kangaroo, 
and many descriptions in the literature of the Australian 
fauna will be found to accept this view, which seems to be 
based on the observation of one of the early collectors, 
Gilbert, who said, of the numbat: “It appears very much 
like a squirrel when running on the ground, which it does 
in successive leaps, with its tail a little elevated, every now 
and then raising its body and resting on its hind-feet.” 
(See Gould’s Mammals of Australia.) It is true that the 
numbat may sit up like a kangaroo. Even so do other ant- 
eaters elsewhere in the world. But no numbat yet ever 
hopped like a kangaroo. The animal runs on all fours, but 
may leap and bound over bushes when running in scrubby 
country; and it also has a quaint habit of leaping about 
when at play. Some years ago I had occasion to discuss this 
question as to the numbat’s mode of locomotion with several 
bush observers and collectors. All agreed that the anteater 
was a running animal, and their opinions might be crystallised 
in that of one who wrote: “I have had several for pets, and 
the only hop I have seen them make was to get inside my 
shirt when I held it open.” Subsequently it was my pleasure to 
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observe the anteater in the bush and to confirm those 
views. : 

The numbat may quickly be tamed and readily becomes 
attached to human friends, and it makes an interesting pet 
because it does not, like the possum and many other mar- 
supials, sleep all day and become active by night, but will 
move about during the day. A difficulty for the person who 
tries to domesticate the animal is to provide it with food. 
It soon learns to drink milk; for the rest it must have 
termites, and these, too-plentiful though they are in this 
world of ours, are not always easy for the human to obtain. 
The numbat is a better hand at termite-hunting than is man, 
and as a pet must necessarily have some freedom. 

Surprised in the bush the numbat will head for the nearest 
hollow log, usually halting several times to sit up and look 
back and making its last survey at the entrance to the 
log. From that log it may be chopped out and picked up 
without fear. It will make no attempt to bite, for all that 
it has more teeth than any other animal on land, save an 
armadillo. It will struggle to free itself, and the power of 
its muscles as it wriggles in one’s hands is rather surprising. 
Obviously the animal is accustomed to rooting and burrow- 
ing, pushing and heaving, in the confines of decaying logs and 
under fallen branches and other rotting vegetation, if not in 
the mountain-like anthills. Once I had one brought to me 
in a country town in Western Australia. It escaped from 
one farmer’s hands and fled beneath the local store, whence 
it was retrieved by one of several children who had gathered 
to the scene. I had difficulty in holding it in my hands, but 
at length it desisted from its attempts to escape and nestled 
quietly against my shoulder. It was taken away by a daughter 
of another settler, and two days later had apparently settled 
down to semi-domesticity. It was drinking milk, and moving 
about on the trail of the termite, watched by the lady. For 
a couple of weeks it stayed about the farm, but gradually 
worked farther away and then returned to its native haunts. 
It was always a quiet animal. Probably it made its most 
noise during those hectic moments by the store, when it 
voiced a few low throaty coughs, sounds characteristic of 
marsupials generally. Between the sibilant whisper of the 
Pygmy possum and the noise between cough and grunt 
uttered by an old-man kangaroo lies all the range of vocal 
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sound possible to members of the great order Marsupialia, 
surely one of theleast articulate of groups of mammals on earth. 

In popular imagination, a marsupial is a pouched animal. 
The kangaroo, for example. And indeed the kangaroo is 
so definitely pouched that no artist would dare to sketch 
it without also sketching the head of a “ joey ” somewhere 
about its middle. I wonder why my fellow-toilers with the 
pencil never seek inspiration in the appearance of that much- 
maligned marsupial, the bandicoot. It, too, has a well- 
developed pouch—opening backward and downward. But 
how absurd this seems. If it does, then what shall we think 
of the native cats, the rat-like phascogales and the banded 
anteater which, though they all produce and nurture their 
young in the same way as the kangaroo and bandicoot do, 
have no true pouch? In the breeding season one or two 
folds of skin form a kind of pouch in the case of the dasyures 
and of the phascogales, whilst the numbat remains without 
any sort of pouch, growing, however, a coating of hair to 
afford some protection to her babes. The young of all these 
animals, born in a curiously premature state, as is the case 
with Australian marsupials generally, become affixed to the 
teats of the mother and cannot be dislodged without rupture 
until they have developed into furry, open-eyed youngsters 
able to enjoy some freedom of activity. When they do reach 
that stage, the mother, doubtless feeling relieved of a number 
of burdens—which in the anteater’s case varies between 
four and eight—smooths out her skin, casts what hair remains 
on her much-worn body, and possibly reflects that a mar- 
supial having a permanent pouch should have been born 
related to an ass. One may suppose that among young 
kangaroos and wallabies there occur a few lazy, luxury- 
loving youths who make overlong use of their mothers’ 
pouches. The numbat cannot practise any such spoiling of 
the child. And the question here for us is: should we or 
should we not congratulate the banded anteater on having 
put a stop to the story of evolution, in its case, back in that 
far-distant age when monsters roamed the earth: in other 
words, for having failed through untold millions of years to 
develop a true pouch? 

One curious legend, perchance a half-legend, there is about 
the numbat, which credits the animal with being a killer 
of snakes. It crops up occasionally in the talk of bushmen ; 
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and in popular literature it appears occasionally in nature 
tales. The European hedgehog is a snake killer. The 
Australian native porcupine (Echidna) is often called 
native hedgehog. It is also called the spiny anteater. It is 
an anteater (of true ants rather than white ants). So also 
is the numbat an anteater. By such slender threads a legend 
may be woven. Again: ant-nests often harbour various 
small forms of life, among them the diminutive and harmless 
worm-snakes or blind-snakes. Let a man disturb a numbat 
from an ant-nest, observe that the animal had left there a 
portion of a worm-snake, and a legend may well be born. 
Moreover, the numbat bears some resemblance to a striped 
mongoose. 

If in course of reading these notes it has been assumed 
that the banded anteater is one of Australia’s rare and scarce 
animals, the reader has not been led astray. Its recent history 
is like that of many another animal native to countries 
colonised by white men. Less than a century ago it was so 
plentiful that an old bushman could write me saying he once 
made a rug of fifty numbat skins. To-day no man knows 
where with certainty he could observe a numbat. Until 
comparatively recent times it occurred over an extensive 
portion of South and Western Australia. To-day there is 
doubt as to its existence outside of a portion of the western 
state, and that a portion comprising the settled wheat and 
pastoral areas of the South-Western Division. The clearing 
of thousands of acres of bushland and the introduction of 
man’s animal friends and enemies, dogs and cats and rats 
and rabbits and foxes, have contributed disastrously to the 
decline of the interesting numbat. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means extinct and individuals are observed from time to time 
at widely separated points in the area referred to. It is now 
protected by law; man is no longer its enemy; and though 
wild cats of the domestic breed, and foxes, are numerous 
throughout its territory, it appears to be evading them. We 
shall hope that it continues to do so, to go on living success- 
fully. An animal which lives by preying on one of man’s 
greatest enemies is worthy of his knowing and of his pro- 
tection. “I'would make a melancholy last chapter in the 
story of this marsupial aristocrat, if man were to prove 
responsible for its extinction. 


James Portzrarp. 
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ED ss fifth month of an ill-defined, demoralised state of 


war in Europe brought no relief from the tension or 

the uncertainty. The experience so far had disproved 
most of the prophecies and expectations that had been 
entertained. A new crop of prophecies, threats and specula- 
tions took their place. Neither war in the full blast nor a way 
out of the deadlock could yet be discerned. Speaking at the 
Mansion House on January gth Mr. Chamberlain said : 
“The New Year, which will probably be a fateful one in the 
history of the world, has opened quietly, but it is the quiet 
of the calm before the storm. We are at war. Vast numbers 
of men, armed with the most powerful weapons of destruction 
that science can devise, are watching one another from behind 
their defences. From time to time we hear the sound of the 
guns, but as yet there is no general engagement. We do not 
know how long it will last.” If the truth were known, no 
politician probably in the world felt that he could any longer 
exercise any control over those vast forces, though he had 
helped to create them. Later in that speech Mr. Chamberlain, 
no doubt afraid that the blackout (in all senses) might 
obscure the incentives to endurance and deaden the mood of 
alertness, added this warning: “‘ We must not think, because 
this war has not yet taken the form hitherto that it took in 
1914, that we can carry on our lives as if we were still at 
peace. . . . Although we are not yet actually fighting on 
land, we are making preparations to enable us to do so with 
the greatest effect whenever the right moment comes.” In 
other words, except at sea, the war was not yet, but might be, 
operative at any moment. What could be said with obvious 
truth was that no glimmer of reason, goodwill or good sense 
yet penetrated the blackness in which the governments, not 
of Europe only, but of the entire world, had enveloped them- 
selves: neutral as well as belligerent. 

The Pope at Christmas made a pronouncement to the 
Faithful, sadly and truly reflective of what was being visited 
upon mankind. His Holiness, for reasons that no one can 
honestly contest or fail to respect, while indicating the 
ultimate road to wisdom, refrained from throwing a light 
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upon the immediate path that would lead to it. If the world 
were such that it could follow good advice, it would not be 
the world it demonstrably is. Immediate initiative was 
therefore hushed in the appalling dangers, for it was impossible 
to tell whence even the ultimate danger might come. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while he announced a step, interesting and 
encouraging enough in itself, towards co-ordinating with the 
Vatican what he called “ our parallel endeavours for peace 
and the alleviation of suffering’ yet seemed to share the 
Holy Father’s sense of frustration by prefacing it with the 
caveat that “in these present moments no spiritual leader 
and no civil leader can move forward on a specific plan.” 
Signor Mussolini remained enveloped in the enigma now 
common to all governments. While the non-belligerent forces 
of the world thus non-committally and even helplessly looked 
on as European civilisation was faced with potential dis- 
ruption, the belligerents themselves appeared perforce to 
have surrendered themselves to a tacit acceptance of that 
disruption. 

There was something sinister in the German contribution 
to the general enigma. No man knew the full truth about 
Germany’s internal condition, nor therefore about her 
strategic plan, if any. What was known was that she was 
still engaged in the brutal and stupid enterprise of attempting 
to crush every manifestation of Czech and Polish culture 
and vitality in the territories she had occupied—“ exploiting 
their resources, carrying off their food, starving and shooting 
the people, tearing and uprooting them from their homes in 
order to make way for Germans who in their turn have been 
forced to leave the land where they and their families have 
been settled for generations,” as Mr. Chamberlain truly put 
it on January 9th. Field-Marshal Goring continued to wage 
another of the modern German methods by thundering out 
another threat: this time, forsooth, that the whole weight 
of German ferocity would in due time, and when the Fithrer 
gave the order, be launched from the air upon Great Britain 
and in particular upon London. The famous “ secret weapon ” 
of the Fihrer was thus in its turn succeeded by another 
barrage of words designed to make the hair of Britons stand 
on end. 

Russia with the clumsy millions of her man-power had 
been hurled by Stalin and Molotov against the puny forces 
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of Finland, and in the first campaign had been made by the 
heroism of those puny forces to suffer the penalty of such 
folly. The precise effect of what was taking place in the far 
north of Europe upon the obscured deadlock of the continent 
of Europe could not be gauged by any of the bewildered 
politicians in London, Berlin, Paris or Rome. It had been 
made clear that Italy was anti-Russian ; that Germany still 
pretended to be pro-Russian; yet Mussolini continued his 
acrobatic attempt to combine a publicly pretended Rome- 
Berlin axis with a publicly pretended opposition to Berlin’s 
ally. When, on January 6th, Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, met and conversed with Count Csaky, the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, in Venice, a virtual notice was given to all 
whom it might concern that Italy was disposed to organise a 
Balkan resistance to any further Russian encroachment ; but 
all those whom it did concern knew perfectly well that the 
chief menace to the Balkans came, not from Russia at all, but 
from Germany. Yet the fact that Hungary undertook not to 
grab at Transylvania in the event of a Russian attempt upon 
Bessarabia helped to organise a bloc that was ostensibly 
anti-Russian, tacitly anti-German. The open pretences of 
Signor Mussolini were therefore known (and he knew that 
they were known) to be of no importance compared with his 
true object which he had to conceal in deference to his open 
(and misleading) pretences in regard to Germany. The fact, 
as distinct from the facade, of Italian policy was that Signor 
Mussolini, who as one result of his axis with Herr Hitler, had 
been warned off the Balkans and had therefore been forced to 
evacuate one of the main fields of his material ambition, now 
felt strong enough, under the cover of the blackout aforesaid, 
to steal back into that field, on the calculation that the now 
clearly demonstrated weakness and moral turpitude of 
Russia reflected upon the already weakened prestige of 
Germany herself. In Chicago the gangsters behave in exactly 
the same sort of way. 

Europe was the cradle of the Christian civilisation. Through 
two thousand years of the Christian era, helped by the 
precedent pagan intellectualism of Greece, that civilisation 
had developed into the dominant political, intellectual and 
religious influence in the whole world. It was now in the 
twentieth century of its evolution plunged in the apparently 
devastating process of destroying the foundations at least 
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of the political and intellectual heritage. In Europe the 
leaders of peoples by now wielded a totalitarian power over 
the lives, fortunes and freedom of their peoples. They were 
using that power to the only probable end of mutual destruc- 
tion, so far at any rate as the material attributes of life were 
concerned. Their weapons were lies and brute force. The still 
small voice of the cultured, good and religious people 
extant was mostly silenced because the general demoralisa- 
tion had gone so far that the very instinct of goodness had in 
some degree been warped into a crusading zeal on behalf of 
one belligerent faction against another in the general process 
of destruction. If European civilisation had indeed produced 
such a result, then it did not deserve to survive ; indeed, the 
destruction of Europe by Europe would be the just and 
inevitable result of the very laws of Nature. There is no 
escape if Europe really persists in being what it has been 
since the beginning of the present century. It is still possible 
—and the perhaps instinctive hesitancy on both sides to 
unleash the main fury of the weapons held in readiness keeps 
open the possibility—that Europe by some means yet undis- 
covered will halt on the very edge of the precipice, turn back, 
and, chastened by the experience, will begin a really new and 
better phase of its history. 

Moreover, something beyond the control of man seemed to 
be at work. On January 13th Sir John Simon, speaking in 
Glasgow at the second of the Government’s propagandist 
meetings launched by the Prime Minister four days earlier, 
gave a momentous defence of the monster income tax that 
was levelling classes by making riches impossible. Sir John 
said that “‘ it was designed to discourage unnecessary spending 
by diverting a larger part of the national income into the 
essential business of providing supplies which were directly 
needed for the war.” Out of his own depths Sir John could 
hardly have said anything so profoundly cheerful. God (for 
one must trace these things to their origin) has a fine sense of 
method ; and the good that is coming from the destruction 
of European civilisation becomes more and more obvious. 

It was on Christmas Eve that the Pope and Mr. Roosevelt 
—the two forces outside the belligerent camps that had the 
clearest opportunity of giving good counsel to Europe—made 
their contribution to the cause. On Christmas Eve—when the 
Prince of Peace was mocked by the routine roaring of the 
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stationary cannon—the Holy Father received the customary 
address from the Sacred College of Cardinals. On Boxing Da 
he answered it. Having himself since the middle of the last 
war concentrated much of his thought and action upon the 
cause of peace in Europe, he now formulated a courageous 
indictment of the lawlessness and godlessness of the modern 
type of marauder government in Europe and suggested a plan 
for peace. The plan, let the truth be frankly faced, sounded 
less confident than the indictment, whence is to be measured 
the difficulty that confronts the peacemaker in the present 
phase of European chaos. The Holy Father had the courage 
to state the obvious truth that “‘ peace must be founded upon 
disarmament ” ; but he was constrained to give to disarma- 
ment the second place in the moral order of redress. First, he 
postulated the “reparation” of wrongs already inflicted. 
‘“‘ All nations,” he declared, “‘ great and small, strong and 
weak, have a right to life and independence.” 

He was promptly misunderstood. The Rome correspondent 
of The Times, for instance, honestly no doubt believing that 
the Holy Father had been indulging a little pro-British propa- 
ganda, quoted the first Papal point thus: ‘‘ The will to live 
of one nation must never be equivalent to sentence of death 
for another. When this equality of rights has been destroyed 
or damaged or imperilled the juridical order calls for repara- 
tion “ based on justice ” (Times, December 27th, 1939). The 
quotation marks were a bit mixed. But what the Pope said 
was “*, . . juridical order calls for reparation, which cannot be 
found by means of the sword [my italics] or by selfish arbitra- 
tion, but by justice and reciprocal equality.” The correct text 
of the Pope’s allocation was published in The Tablet of Decem- 
ber 30th, 1939. 

As in so many of life’s problems reason in this case seems 
to conflict with expediency. On the one hand experience 
teaches us that if wrongs are to be repaired before peace based 
upon disarmament can be considered, then the present war 
must run its course, as all former wars ran their course, and 
—must we accept it ?—as all future wars will run their 
course, before reason can be invoked. That no doubt is 
precisely the reason why the Pope cautioned us that repara- 
tion “ cannot be found by means of the sword.” Indeed, the 
cumulative experience of all history, last exemplified in 1919, 
suggests that wrongs inflicted by the use of brute force 
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cannot be repaired by the use of brute force. On the other 
hand, the wrongs inflicted by Germany do cry out for redress. 
The method approved by the overwhelming opinion of in- 
fluential people in all countries is that when military force 1s 
used, it can be countered only by the use of military force. 
Yet it is clearly possible to argue that thereby “ Hitlerism ” 
is not defeated, but is in principle vindicated. It is merely 
proved in its own original practice not to have been efficient 
enough. Hence the next war, and the next. This particular 
problem, which no politician in the history of the world has 
yet solved, lies heavily upon us in our time. 

There are those who go so far as boldly to argue that in a 
world demonstrably not Christian in its collective practice, a 
distinction must be made between the individual and the 
public conscience ; that, in short, while the individual may 
try to be Christian within the bounds of his individual respon- 
sibility, he must consent, if the overwhelming facts compel 
him, to be unchristian as a member of the public body. It is 
a perplexing dilemma, as every honest man has always dis- 
covered. We know that Mr. Chamberlain was indeed sincere, 
according to the normal and traditional British standards, 
when on March 17th, 1939, he made his famous volte face: “I 
do not believe there is anyone who will question my sincerity 
when I say there is hardly anything I would not sacrifice for 
peace. But...” It had apparently not occurred to him, nor 
does it occur to the vast majority of Englishmen, that we as 
a nation have made precisely no sacrifice at all for peace 
during the past half-century. What we have wanted so 
sincerely and so blindly is the continuance of peace on our 
own terms. Let us at any rate be honest. Let us say that in 
our public profession we are not “ Christian” in the clear 
sense ; dare not be; perhaps cannot yet be. We keep what 
we have. We meet brute force by brute force. We always 
have; perhaps as yet must. Must the Christian Church, if 
for the sake of the argument one regards Nonconformist, 
Protestant, Eastern and Catholic as one Christian Church, then 
admit, not its defeat—for supernatural grace is not, cannot 
be, defeated—but its own still inchoate effectiveness ? Pope 
Benedict XV in 1917, with firm good logic, propounded the 
thesis (and the thesis was in that year taken to the Kaiser by 
the present Pope, then Papal Nuncio at Munich) that the 
effective way of stopping wars and of preventing them was 
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simply to disarm. He was ignored. At Christmas 1939 (when 
Pope Benedict XV’s logic was duly illustrated, for lo! 
another war was in progress) Pope Pius XII chose to refrain 
from propounding again in its full simplicity a thesis that he 
knew, or had ground to suspect, would be ignored. Like the 
early Christians who had to live in a Godless Roman Empire, 
European Christians to-day have to live in a Godless Europe. 
The facts are always what they are: and will not be argued 
down. In Europe in the year of grace 1940 the fact (which we 
are not able to explain) is that in our public affairs we are not 
Christian, while in our private affairs we may without in- 
superable obstacle try to be. Though we do not understand 
that contradiction—there may even be some mystically good 
basis to it—we do know that in its individual subjective scope 
the truth is terribly simple and terribly hard: “ But I say 
unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you.” One day, maybe, the world also will be 
Christian, the gap will be bridged, and wars will not be. In 
the present case it may well be argued that unchristian politics 
serve an ultimately Christian purpose by destroying the very 
wealth that has been set up as an idol. The price we now pay 
for Godless politics is resulting before our eyes in an historic 
Christian revival among individuals. 

On December 23rd President Roosevelt summoned the 
Protestant and Jewish Churches in the United States to send 
representatives for conference with himself, and announced 
to Pope Pius XII that it would give him “ great satisfaction ” 
to send a “ personal representative” to the Vatican to co- 
ordinate their efforts for peace. In each of the three letters 
thus sent out he stated that Christian teachings lay at the 
core of Western civilisation. With simpler truth he remarked 
that the Western civilisation had been “ built by men and 
women who knew in their hearts that all were brothers 
because they were children of God.” Christianity goes further 
and demands that they behave as brothers. Precisely because 
Mr. Roosevelt could not appeal to any actively Christian 
“ core? in European civilisation, his initiative of December 
23rd did not add much to the immediate joy of nations, though 
Mr. Myron Taylor—the personal representative aforesaid— 
when he reaches the Vatican may perform an excellent service 
in taking up, as Mr. Roosevelt in his letter to the Pope ex- 
pressed it, “questions arising out of the abnormal world 
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situation.” He may even discover, and pass on the discovery 
to the President, that the world situation is not, and few 
situations ever are, “abnormal.” Causes produce normal 
results. If you put your foot through your hat, the result to 
your hat is not abnormal. 

On Christmas Eve the Pope sketched his five postulates for 
peace, to be launched “at an opportune and propitious 
moment ” and whenever “ the opportunity offered with the 
requisite guarantees and securities ” : 


“ First, a fundamental postulate of an honourable and just 
peace is that of the right to life and freedom of all nations, 
both big and small, powerful and weak. 

‘‘ The will to live of a nation must never call for the death 
sentence on another nation. Whenever and wherever this 
equality of rights has been destroyed, damaged or endangered, 
then juridical order calls for reparation, which cannot be 
found by means of the sword or by selfish arbitration, but by 
justice and reciprocal equality. 

‘* Secondly, true peace will be established when the nations 
are freed from the heavy slavery of armaments and from the 
danger of that material force which, instead of protecting 
rights, becomes violent in its oppression. 

“Thirdly, in creating or reconstituting international 
institutions which have lofty missions, but at the same time 
missions which are full of difficulties and grave responsibilities, 
the experience of the past should be kept in mind. Ineffective- 
ness and faults in practice from which any similar institution 
has suffered should be taken into consideration so as to avoid 
them in future.” (This was an obvious allusion to the League 
of Nations.) 

“Fourthly, a better order in Europe is desired, attention 
must be given to the true needs and just demands of nations 
and peoples, and also to such demands on the part of ethnic 
minorities. 

“ Fifthly, rules, even though they are the best that can be 
obtained, will not be perfect, and they will be doomed to 
failure, unless those who govern the destinies of peoples, 
and the peoples themselves, become permeated with 
the spirit of goodwill and thirst and hunger for justice 


and universal love, which is the final aim of Christian 
idealism.” 
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STARVATION OF THE Minp 


It was one of the characteristic effects of the blackout that 
no man knew what was really happening or was likely to 
happen. As a routine method of maintaining civilian moral 
certain of the influences which moulded public opinion went 
on warning us that Germany, all in her good time, would 
undoubtedly unleash the dogs of war. In the meantime Herr 
Hitler and Field-Marshal Goring perforce had to greet the 
new year with such messages of cheer to the German people 
as they judged would be appropriate or effective. The 
Fuhrer recapitulated the German triumphs of 1939—“ due 
exclusively to the internal reformation of Germany by 
National Socialism ’”—and told the people that “ organised 
at home, economically prepared, and armed to the teeth, 
they entered the most fateful year of German history.” He 
formulated his war aims in a crisp passage such as could 
hardly be bettered for its unconsciously ironical comment 
~ upon the modern Europe that is also largely but by no means 
exclusively due ‘‘ to the internal reformation of Germany by 
National Socialism.” The interesting thing is that even Herr 
Hitler felt compelled to parade before the bemused and 
frightened eyes of the German people a high-sounding and 
high-motived purpose. There is perhaps some subtle con- 
solation to be derived from the fact thereby proved that the 
mass of the German people had to be prompted into thinking 
the very opposite of what their prompters knew to be the 
truth. Herr Hitler thus defined Germany’s war aim: ‘‘ We 
have, therefore, a clear war aim: Germany and Europe must 
be freed from the violence and perpetual threats which have 
proceeded from former and present-day England. The 
weapons must be struck this time for ever out of the hands of 
the warmongers and war-declarers. We are fighting not 
merely against the injustice of Versailles but to prevent a 
still greater injustice which is to take its place. We are fight- 
ing for the creation of a new Europe, for, unlike Mr. Chamber- 
lain, we are convinced that this new Europe cannot be created 
by the senile forces of a decaying world.” 

The particular lies or fancies used by the leaders of Germany 
for the deception or oppression of their people no longer 
caused much interest. Minds were being starved for lack of 
interest. For five months the intellectual activities of nearly 

the whole world had been stopped, and there was nothing to 
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brood upon but the war; and the war itself was the object 
of speculation rather than of information. In particular the 
question that exercised most minds was that of Germany’s 
intentions, military or diplomatic. Official British and 
French opinion necessarily assumed the worst, for the 
obvious reason that in war there is no greater mistake than 
to underestimate the enemy’s power, and for the further 
reason that expectation had to be maintained at striking 
pitch. There was therefore nothing of interest to be extracted 
from the official British channels of information nor from those 
public commentators who naturally played the same game. 
In neutral circles, particularly those whose territory bordered 
upon Germany, a sense of perplexity was frankly confessed. In 
one such quarter, where an equal knowledge of German and of 
Russian conditions was held, speculation tended to expect (as 
the explanation of Germany’s inactivity in the main sphere 
of the war) a new turn in the Hitler-Ribbentrop technique. 
It was believed that despite the stubbornness and success of 
the initial Finnish resistance to the Russian invasion, the 
sheer weight of the Russian attack was bound sooner or later 
to make itself felt. When that moment arrived (according to 
the speculation here being recorded) Herr Hitler would 
launch a plan that had never been absent from his mind since 
the Non-Aggression Pact was signed with Russia last August. 

It would be launched in the guise of a new peace overture 
to the Western Powers, the suggestion being the familiar 
one that the Western war be transfigured into an Anglo- 
French-Italo-German crusade against Bolshevism. Accord- 
ing to that technique Herr von Ribbentrop would be featured 
as the consistent enemy of communism, his deal with Stalin 
being defended as an expedient forced unwillingly upon 
Germany by the threatened encirclement of Germany by the 
Russo-British-French combination. The sting of the plot 
would now be that Hitler and Ribbentrop would claim, on 
behalf of the new Western grouping, the exclusive or main 
rdle in dealing with Russia, it being the continuing conviction 
of Germany’s leaders that Russia was negligible as a military 
factor, to the end that the Drang nach Osten (now closed by 
Germany’s enforced pretence of an alliance with Russia) be 
again thrown open to Germany. An offer to reconstitute an 
“ethnographic ” Poland would be held out as an inducement 
to Britain and France to call off the war in the West. The 
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real, and rather transparent, purpose of this new bid in 
Realpolitik would be, with British and French help, to 
recapture German control of the Baltic and to impose German 
dominance over the Balkans in the guise of Defender of the 
Faith against Godless Bolshevism. In more detailed support 
of the manceuvre particular emphasis would be laid by Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s elastic mind upon the argument that the 
German system wholly differed from the Russian in that it 
had always been founded upon the sanctity of the family : 
that first objective of communist sabotage. The plan would 
thereby be insinuated that the German fear of Russian 
communist expansion was both sincere, and, as Herr von 
Ribbentrop declared three years ago, consonant with the 
true imperial interests of Great Britain and France (and, of 
course, of Germany). 


THE GERMAN “ PROTECTORATE ”’ 


More detailed information, through various slow and 
roundabout channels, has reached this country about the 
methods adopted under Baron von Neurath for the “ protec- 
tion,” in the German sense, of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
elaborate thoroughness of the dragooned press, the substitu- 
tion of German for Czech administrative officials, the Ger- 
manisation of schools, universities and of the whole country, 
the appropriation of economic assets and of food, the 
atrocities, vindictive and deterrent, committed upon the 
civil population, including students, male and female, the 
oppression of the Catholic Church : is a story never surpassed 
even in German records. The unexplained thing is that so 
many Germans should be available, and enthusiastically 
disposed, for work which revolts the natural instincts of man. 
The Czech newspapers are virtually written, including the 
advertisements, by a German army of officials whose single 
object is to mislead the reader, at home and abroad, and to 
serve the strategic purposes of the Reich on all fronts. Not 
even a variant phrase is allowed in presenting a prescribed 
piece of news, nor any unauthorised advertisement, lest the 
words so used constitute a secret code for an exchange of 
messages between Czechs. The atrocities perpetrated upon 
students after the events of November 15th and 23rd last, the 
treatment of school children, even to the length of mysterious 
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vaccinations by “ doctors ” until demented mothers made 
the physical proceeding impossible : such things would pass 
belief if the evidence were not irresistible. They almost pass 
human comprehension. The like evidence comes from occupied 
Poland. Twice in living memory the organised political State 
we know as Germany has, in the honest belief of her fellow 
States throughout the world, been guilty of inhuman cruelty 
to her neighbours and to others who have fallen under her 
power. The mere fact that one of the standing discussions of 
our time is whether “‘ the German people” as well as “ the 
German leaders.” should be held responsible for such things, 
gives away something that is peculiar to Germany, even 
though first causes and the root fault may be more general. 

We all know how gentle, charming and human can be an 
individual German. We all know that in the present instance 
the German population is subjected to an oppression in effect 
as inhuman as that applied to the non-German victims. But 
there is something not explained. Normally there is a point 
beyond which human nature cannot be driven. Is there 
something distinctive in German human nature? Are the 
German people, not in the sense of Herr Hitler’s boast, but 
in an even more unfortunate sense, different from the people 
of every other country in the world? No nation can claim 
sanctity. The British record is besmirched enough: and as 
lately as 1919 in India it was further besmirched. But the 
inescapable thing is the fact that twice in the present century 
Germany as an entity under different leaders has outraged 
the feelings of the vast majority of the civilised countries of 
the world. Can it be that “‘ the people” of Germany have 
twice allowed themselves, at no matter what disadvantage, 
to be misled, exploited and perverted by their rulers? and 
are not their rulers German? Fair-minded students of history 
do concede that German atrocities are different, and worse, 
than, say, British or French. Yet there cannot be a special 
mould of human nature reserved particularly for the German 
race, There must be some other explanation which historical 
and humanitarian research has not yet discovered. It is 
probable that though we are all expert in our knowledge of 
present results we have not explored the true original causes 
that would explain them. 


GerorcE GLascow. 
January 12th, 1940. 
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EUROPE AFTER MUNICH." 


Two years ago we were all reading Miss Wiskemann’s 
Czechs and Germans, the ablest and sanest analysis of the 
dificult Sudeten question. Her second book, Undeclared War, 
takes up the story of Europe’s sickness after the false dawn 
of Munich and brings it, by means of a brief postscript, 
to the outbreak of the present war. It is distinguished 
by the wide knowledge and broad outlook which we have 
come to expect from the author. There is a quiet mastery 
which is most welcome amid the flood of propaganda and 
recrimination. 

Her subject is Germany’s preparations for the diplomatic or 
military struggle which the Munich intermezzo merely encour- 
aged Germany to undertake. The book falls into two parts, 
dealing respectively with the States east and west of “the 
Axis Powers.” Since it was written, the Rome-Berlin axis, 
which is here taken as the dividing line, has wilted under the 
shock of the Russo-German partnership ; but so long as it 
exists on paper it still cuts the Continent from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, and prevents its foes or rivals on either 
side from helping each other. The author devotes far the 
larger part of her space to the East, partly because she knows 


* Undeclared War. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Constable. 128. 
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it best, and partly because it 1s there that Germany has 
spun her web with the greatest skill. The examination of 
German pressure and intrigue involves an analysis of the 
parties and leading personalities in the various countries, a 
task which her personal contacts render her well fitted to 
fulfil. She reminds us that the widespread anti-Semitism of 
Eastern Europe prepared the ground for the Nazi agents, 
while the severe economic pressure from Berlin is difficult to 
resist. Hungary is particularly hard pressed, since Germany 
has made no secret of the fact that she wishes to destroy 
Hungarian industry so that the country shall cease to 
compete with her in any way, but shall concentrate upon 
producing food and aluminium for the Reich. Dr. Basch, 
the Nazi leader of the Hungarian Germans, is at work, and 
it is suggested that Imredy, recently Premier of Hungary, 
might conceivably become another Seyss-Inquart and open 
the gates to the enemy of national independence. 

The chapter on Roumania is equally interesting and 
scarcely less alarming. The Iron Guard, with its terrible 
record of political murders, has been suppressed by mass 
executions; but the country is still far from unity and 
stability. King Carol, we are told, is unpopular, as dictators, 
dynastic or otherwise, usually are. The Press is stifled, 
elections are a farce, and the National Peasant Party, the 
largest of all, is ignored. The Minorities are denied their 
rights. Transylvania is seething with the racial discontent 
which is the raw material of Nazi successes. Both the King 
and his people desire to maintain their neutrality and inde- 
pendence. But Roumanian oil is a glittering prize, and we are 
left wondering whether it will be possible to resist German 
economic domination. 

The third chapter, on the Southern Slavs, unravels a tangled 
skein, and helps us to envisage not only the circumstances 
and aspirations but also the characteristics of the various 
racial elements. The Croats are described as incorrigible 
frondeurs, and the emotional instability of Raditch, their 
murdered leader, is kept in view. The Slovenes, on the other 
hand, of whom less is known and heard, are praised as un- 
heroic and sensible. One of the few patches of blue sky in 
dark heavens is the reconciliation of the Croats with Belgrade, 
mainly owing to the Russo-German rapprochement. 

The fourth chapter, written of course before the outbreak 
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of the war, depicts the Poles as romantic and picturesque, 
whereas the Czechs are clumsy, matter-of-fact and reliable. 
The so-called Government of Colonels, which ruled Poland 
after the death of Pilsudski, is rightly classified as a quasi- 
dictatorship, and Miss Wiskemann believes that it had the 
merest fraction of opinion behind it. The Peasants’ Party 
probably represented the majority, but Witos, its leader, was 
an exile and its members were excluded from all share in 
power. It is difficult to be sure how far the recent military 
collapse was connected with the unwisdom of the Pilsudski 
clique. What is not in doubt is the moral weakness of a 
minority government which dares not risk a free vote of the 
country. That is the lesson of Austria under Schuschnigg 
and of Poland under the Colonels. Nowhere was the failure 
of Polish statesmanship more regrettable than in the Ukraine 
districts of Galicia. The pages on the Ukrainians (the word 
merely means frontiersmen) are a particularly helpful intro- 
duction to the study of an interesting people divided up 
between Russia, Poland, Roumania, and Hungary. 

The second part of the book is notable for a full analysis 
of the situation in Switzerland, which was shaken to its 
foundations by the shattering events of 1938. Nowhere else 
have the Nazis worked so openly to undermine the feeling 
of national security as in the little country whose eastern 
frontier suddenly became endangered when Austria was 
swallowed by the Reich. And nowhere is the ideological gulf 
deeper than between the Nazi German and the Swiss. 
Miss Wiskemann pays eloquent tribute to a gallant and highly 
civilised nation. ‘‘ Three Weltsprachen (German, French and 
Italian) open three doors for the Swiss into the very citadel 
of civilisation, while their political training has taught them 
the advantages of smallness with diversity as opposed to 
bigness with regimentation.” The whole idea of the human 
quality of the individual, without which society can have 
no value, is implicit in the attitude of the Swiss. They “have 
organised a society which is the exact antithesis of the 
barbaric tribalism of Nazi Germany ; for it rests upon agree- 
ment, and through its various peoples links the individual 
with humanity as a whole, instead of breaking up humanity 
into primitive biological groups which can know no law but 
force. 

The concluding chapter reinforces the lesson of the 
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whole book. In the struggle which has been going on during 
the last two decades between the democracies and the 
dictators, human dignity itself is at stake. As Burke said of 
the Jacobins, we are confronted with an armed doctrine. 
“The men of the West found it so difficult to believe that 
National Socialism despised peace, and that war, open or 
undeclared, was a condition of its life. The West longed to 
protect and preserve the civilisation which had descended 
to it directly from Greece and Rome through so many 
generations, and to which Christianity had contributed so 
much. But to the rulers of Germany to-day that civilisation 
is alien and worthless ; it costs them nothing to destroy it.” 
When they go they will leave ruins behind ee Sa 


DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW.* 


As a statesman who has been in the front line of European 
politics for more than twenty years, Dr. Benes can claim that 
a book from his pen should be read by every student of politics 
with the greatest attention. The book under review, which 
contains lectures delivered in America, deals with the problem 
of democracy and there is perhaps no one in the world who 
could be considered more fit to state its case before the tri- 
bunal of history than the former President of Czechoslovakia. 
The struggle which this small State was forced to carry on 
against German Fascism has already become a symbol for 
the greater struggle which started only a few weeks ago. 

It is therefore with considerable interest that the student 
opens this slender volume. He cannot help being impressed 
by the obvious sincerity and deep love of justice by which the 
man and politician is imbued. For Dr. BeneS’ belief in democ- 
racy has the characteristics of religious belief. Nothing per- 
haps is more significant than the author’s dictum that 
““ Democracy in its essence and nature is spiritual.” But it is 
this spiritual and even mystical element in Dr. Bene’ 
thought which is most responsible for the weaknesses of this 
book. As a passionate plea for the ideal of democracy it 
cannot but move the reader, particularly since this plea is 
uttered by the man who was President at the time of the 

* By Eduard Bene’. Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. 
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Munich settlement ; but as a contribution to political science 
it 1s Open to severe criticism. 

It is perhaps inevitable that a statesman who writes on 
politics tends to write an apologia, and much of this book is 
in fact an apologia for the blunders and errors of judgment 
committed by democratic leaders during the last twenty 
years. Dr. Benes is far from denying that there have been 
such blunders and some of them he admits quite candidly. 
On the whole, however, he exonerates the democratic leaders, 
though I am afraid history will not agree with him. He thinks, 
for instance, that the League of Nations tackled the problem 
of minorities fairly competently, “ although it was not always 
quite just to them.” It is more probable that future his- 
torians will pass the verdict that the whole problem of minori- 
ties was hopelessly bungled after the Great War. 

The account of the rise of Fascism in Europe suffers from 
generalisations and above all from the complete absence of a 
scientific analysis of the social forces which worked behind 
the movement. In this respect it is significant that such a 
vitally important phenomenon as that of the German inflation 
is not even mentioned, and that no attempt is made to analyse 
the peculiar position of the middle classes in Europe. I agree 
with Dr. Benes when he rejects an interpretation of history 
which is one-sidedly materialistic and which overlooks the 
importance of emotional and irrational factors; but on the 
other hand no satisfactory analysis of society, that is no 
political science is possible if the economic factors are neg- 
lected. Dr. Bene§, it is true, is aware of the importance of the 
economic problems for the future of democracy, but in the 
thirty or forty lines which he devotes to them he contents 
himself with vague generalisations. It is not enough to say 
that democrats “‘ must continue to examine and study these 
questions in order to arrive at an evolutionary conception of 
the solution of these social problems in the future.” If we 
want to keep youth in the camp of democracy we must tell 
them how we are going to tackle problems that affect every 
member of society. Merely to demand synthesis, as Dr. 
Bene’ so emphatically does, will not lead us very far. The last 
chapter, which deals with the future of democracy, is open to 
criticism in still another respect. On page 83 he states that 
democracy must not use the methods of the authoritarian 
State, and on page 199 he maintains that democracy and 
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dictatorship cannot coexist. Yet much of the last chapter is 
devoted to an attempt to show that democracy can only sur- 
vive if it adopts certain features of the totalitarian régimes. 
This reveals a certain confusion of thought which only a 
deeper and broader analysis of the political problems of our 
period could have avoided. 


R. Aris. 


NEW REVELATIONS OF GERMAN 
COLONIAL AMBITIONS.* 


One turns gladly from the monotony of arguments on 
German colonial policy to a study which does the rare thing 
of throwing new light on some aspects of this subject. Dr. 
Pick had the good fortune to draw on material hitherto com- 
pletely unknown. The diaries and papers of Dr. Regendanz, a 
German merchant with legal training and experience in the 
German Colonial Office, now a British subject, who was 
persona grata with some officials of the German Foreign 
Office, have provided the facts for the arresting narrative. 
Dr. Regendanz himself, whose presence is never unduly im- 
posed on the reader, emerges as a great schemer in the best 
sense of the word, a strategist who prefers to think in con- 
tinents instead of contingents, and might have liked to achieve 
for Germany in Africa what Rhodes did achieve for his 
country. 

The book deals with two separate episodes. The first shows 
German attempts to get a foothold in Morocco and reveals 
new facts about the Agadir crisis of 1911. The second 
recounts endeavours to found a German colony in Angola 
and, mainly, in Nyassaland, Portugal’s East African depen- 
dency. In describing the events surrounding the Agadir crisis, 
the author inclines perhaps a little too much to the reluctance 
of all good young historians in refraining from giving the 
background of the story more fully. He dismisses this more 
or less by simply referring to “ the famous diplomatic hap- 
penings of 1911.” Yet the average reader might wonder 
whether in our harassed times, in which, to give only one 
instance, many people at the end of 1939 seem already to 
have forgotten that, apart from the German and Russian 


: Searchlight on German Africa. The Diaries and Papers of Dr. W. Ch. Regendanz. 
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invasions, we witnessed an Italian annexation of Albania at 
Easter of the same year, some refreshing of memories is not 
desirable. This drawback might have been overcome by a 
short bibliographical note. 

As Dr. G. P. Gooch stresses in a Foreword, the evidence 
produced by the author compels us to revise our estimate of 
the forces behind the German move to gain a footing in 
Morocco in 1gI11, as well as of the motives of the retreat. This 
cannot be explained solely by the fact that Germany was given 
some compensation in the Cameroons. Firstly, we learn that 
it was not the firm of Mannesmann Brothers, as many authors 
assert, which was the driving force of German official interest 
in Morocco. It was a group of Hamburg firms represented by 
Dr. Regendanz which, thinking highly of the economic possi- 
bilities of Morocco, succeeded in interesting the Berlin 
Foreign Office in the matter. Secondly, we see that Dr. 
Regendanz’ personal investigation in Morocco, which showed 
that its mineral resources were greatly over-estimated and the 
possibilities for European agriculture extremely doubtful, 
' was the reason for Germany abandoning her schemes. The 
explanation given later on, chiefly by the Foreign Secretary 
Kiderlen, that Germany never had any intention of taking part 
of Morocco, and aimed at only obtaining some compensation 
for leaving it to the French, is not borne out by the facts. 

The description of this last attempt of Germany to back 
colonial claims by force is followed by the analysis of German 
efforts in Portuguese Africa unbacked by force. The author’s 
contention that practically nothing of what he has to tell us 
has been known until now seems to be well sustained ; and, 
incidentally, that is perhaps why the presentation of this part 
of the book is superior to the preceding chapter, since the 
author need not desperately avoid repetition of what others 
have said before him. 

The story of the attempt to gain a considerable part of 
Mozambique as a German colony leads us right up to the end 
of the Weimar Republic. This area, called Nyassaland, lies 
in the northern part of Mozambique and nearly equals Great 
Britain in size. The Mozambique Company possessed a Royal 
Charter for this region, and this, coupled with former Portu- 
guese lack of interest, made it possible for Dr. Regendanz’ 
Hamburg group to try to acquire it. This account of Dr. 
Regendanz’ untiring work over many years, so nearly 
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crowned with success, should be read by all those whose 
treatises on “ peaceful change” are so sadly lacking in 
factual examples of recent times. 

GERARD M. FRITERs. 


NATIONALISM.* 


The significance of nationalism in the modern world is the 
subject of a valuable investigation by a study group of 
members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and 
their Report upon this most controversial problem deserves 
to be widely considered. The group consisted of Professor 
E. H. Carr, Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Professor Morris 
Ginsberg, Professor N. F. Hall, Messrs. T. H. Marshall, 
L. G. Robinson, D. A. Routh and C. G. Vickers, and a draft 
of their study was submitted for criticism and comment by 
a large number of distinguished experts. The members of 
the group, however, retain full responsibility for their con- 
clusions. The study points to the “infinite gradations of 
national feeling” and concludes that “the danger of 
nationalism lies, not in its existence as an emotional force, 
but in the chauvinistic exaggerations to which it is liable.” 
Such variations are due not to the inherent personal charac- 
teristics of particular peoples but rather to the historical 
course of their integration as national states and, above all, 
to the impact of their environment. The Report briefly 
reviews the growth of national movements and distinguishes 
between nations which only comparatively recently have 
achieved statehood and those, particularly Great Britain and 
France, which have maintained for centuries a continuous 
existence with little interruption and consequently have 
developed a fundamental unity. In times of stress the latter 
have less need than younger states to appeal to extreme 
forms of national feeling to maintain their cohesion; but 
none the less they may be acquisitive and militant as in the 
nineteenth century. Comparing nationalism then with that 
of to-day the Report concludes that the former owes its 
better repute to the fact that the world “ was a less crowded 
place and that clashes could be ‘adjusted peacefully’ at 
the expense of weaker races.” 

In the post-war period the “ most morbid and menacing 

* Nationalism. Oxford University Press, 12s, 6d, net. 
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form ” of nationalism has been assumed by those states most 
dissatisfied with the results of the last war. Humiliation and 
dissatisfaction after war act as potent spurs to the revival 
and reinforcement of national spirit and determination. The 
demand for unity and strong government in a young state 
without the tradition of freedom or internal cohesion leads 
to an authoritarian system. Moreover, the dissatisfied states 
were among those least able, after the war, to withstand the 
increased strain of economic competition. In consequence 
they resorted first and most intensively to measures of 
economic nationalism. This Report stresses historically the 
“vital causal connexions” that “have existed between 
nationalism and the economic system.” With regard to the 
present time, ‘“‘it seems that not only the ends, but also the 
immediate origins, of the post-war excesses in economic 
nationalism are primarily political.” But whatever its 
particular manifestations, excessive nationalism, the Report 
would conclude, is largely due initially at least to the peculiar 
internal and external circumstances of the nation in 
question. 

Although this study is not concerned to discuss the future, 
it recognises the possibility that ‘“‘ pressure from common 
enemies or some other stimulus” may well lead to “ larger 
‘ multi-national’ political and economic units.” To succeed, 
such a system would have to generate a common feeling of 
unity which, it is concluded, would simply evolve into 
nationalism on a larger scale. 


SAINT-JUST.* 


Every actor at all prominent in the drama of the French 
Revolution has found his biographers and, what is the same 
thing, his admirers. We have been asked to see in Mirabeau, 
in the Girondists, in Marat, in Danton, in Robespierre, in 
Chaumette the representative of all that was best in the 
Revolution, and each biographer has told us that if his hero’s 
advice had been followed the good of the Revolution would 
have been reaped and the evil avoided. Mr. Morton writes of 
Saint-Just with the practised pen of a littérateur who has ex- 
plored many fields of his art, and he has given us a very bright 
and readable narrative. It is true that the biographical 

* By J. B. Morton. Longmans, Green & Co. 153. 
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approach is hardly the best way of appreciating the Revolu- 
tion, The movement is so much greater than any of the actors 
in it that they are explained by it rather than it by them. 
After reading Mr. Morton’s pages my mind turned back to 
Taine’s treatment of the same period and whatever his 
inaccuracies and his dogmatism in psychology he seems to 
adopt the more illuminating method. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Belloc, of whose social, 
political and religious teaching Mr. Morton seems to be a 
disciple. We have references to distributism and denuncia- 
tions of “ the abominable depravity of Russian Marxism.” 
There is a good deal about the servile state. The glorious 
achievements of the French army are contrasted with the 
barrenness of “‘ our meaner day.” The memory of what the 
revolutionary armies did, we are told, “ still calls generous 
youth to follow the drum and still disturbs the money-lender 
in his den.” This propaganda does not add to the historic 
value of the book and provokes sometimes unnecessary 
opposition. For there is much in the book of value to the 
student of history. There is, for instance, the story of Saint- 
Just’s imprisonment by lettre-de-cachet, for a theft from his 
mother of which he was admittedly guilty. It all seems a 
friendly humane affair, something very different from the 
horror that is usually evoked by the phrase. Then the 
Festival of Reason and the worship of the Supreme Being 
are told with welcome detail, and we are really made to see the 
characteristic ceremonies. Most valuable of all is I think the 
part of the book which describes the action of Saint-Just as 
representative of the Convention with the armies on the 
frontier. It is a great tribute to the will-power and drive of 
Saint-Just and his friend Le Bas that they were able to enforce 
their views against the notions and lethargy of the generals. 
“We will march from every quarter in thunderbolt fashion 
without a pause, without giving the enemy time to breathe,” 
he wrote, and his method triumphed and laid the foundation 
for further triumphs. But it is not a method suited to all 
times, and the historian of the war of 1870 believes that the 
memory of the way in which the victories of the Revolution 
were won was a real drawback when France was pitted against 
the Prussia of Bismarck. 

_ The book is not so satisfactory when it deals with the 
internal struggles and the revolution which sent Saint-Just 
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to the guillotine. It is hard to maintain the tone of hero- 
worship. It is true that Mr. Morton does not defend 
Saint-Just’s action against Danton: “he acted against his 
conscience and dishonoured himself” and not for the last time. 
But his treatment of Danton is so bad that admiration of him 
during the last months of his life is impossible. There is a 
good deal that reminds me of Nazi Germany and even of 
“the debased doctrines of Moscow.” “ What constitutes a 
Republic is the complete destruction of everything opposed 
toit.” Ican hardly think that that squares with the doctrines 
of distributism, but it would provoke a cheer in Berlin or 
Moscow. The account of Thermidor is brilliantly written and 
produces a real tragic impression. A. J. Grant. 


THE GRAND WHIGGERY.* 


It was a happy idea of Mrs. Villiers to give a consecutive 
account of the “ brilliant . . . and distinguished [set] which 
formed itself round the personality of Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Succeeding to a conventional and circumscribed 
generation, whose greatest ambition was to leave things as 
they found them, these young people stood for innovation 
and experiment.” Most of the leading personalities in this 
set, such as Fox, Sheridan, the Hollands, Prinny and the 
Duchess herself, have long been familiar to us as individuals ; 
but their conjoint influence on politics and still more on 
society has never before been so well brought out. How great 
that influence was is indicated in Lady Stafford’s ‘ sharp 
reprimand ” to Georgiana’s sister, Lady Bessborough, on her 
spreading unfavourable reports on the Russian Court sent her 
by Lord Granville: ‘We must remember that what was 
written to one lady at Devonshire House became almost 
instantly the property of the whole set with all its ramifica- 
tions. As well give a piece of news to the town-crier as to one 
of their number.”’ It was the Devonshire House set, inspired 
originally by the Duchess, who almost revolutionised the dull 
formality of court and polite society by altering the hours for 
dinner, introducing Byron’s “ voluptuous waltz,” allowing 
their ladies, headed of course by Georgiana, to take an active 
part in the hurly-burly of elections; while, well into the 

* By Marjorie Villiers. John Murray. 1939. 16s. 
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nineteenth century, many of the political traditions, though 
far less of the social amenities of the Grand Whiggery, were 
still upheld by Creevey’s formidable hostess, “ Madagascar,” 
at Holland House. But, indeed, by that time the set had little 
left of the spring and zest in life that had characterised it 
under Georgiana at Devonshire House. Already by 1806, 
when Fox, on whom all its political hopes were fixed, had at 
last obtained office, “‘ the dawn of power,” as Mrs. Villiers 
sadly notes, “ revealed a sadly shabby and exhausted band. 
For twenty-two years they had strained their weight against 
Pitt, so that when this barrier fell, they could not recover 
their balance, but seemed to fall prostrate on his grave.” 

But in its prime, and even afterwards in Lady Holland’s 
time, what a wonderful and distinctive set of people composed 
the Whiggery. Georgiana with her entrancing charm, her 
sister Lady Bessborough and her cavaliere servante Granville, 
Bristol, earl and bishop, that most eccentric of all the eccentric 
Herveys, one of whom indeed succeeded Georgiana as the 
second wife of her duke, Sheridan in all his glory at Drury 
Lane and at the Warren Hastings trial and in his sordid 
decrepitude, even Prinny whose love for Mrs. Fitzherbert 
seems at least to have been genuine, the Melbournes with the 
strange sad story of Byron and Lady Caroline, and later the 
despotic American, Lady Holland, with such men as Count 
d’Orsay and Sidney Smith to run about for her—what a 
richly flavoured medley is here presented to us! 

The book is so entertaining that a few defects might be 
amended in any new edition. Could Canning ever really have 
been “ impregnated with dullness ” ? Could George III really 
be said to have approached Chatham “ with magnanimity ” 
in 1778—he refused even to talk to him unless he came into 
the ministry under North? Again, it was the English, not 
the French, who refused “ to evacuate Malta ” in 1803 : nor 
is it true that George II could not talk English. In the 
bibliography it is strange not to see Lord David Cecil’s book 
on Byron and Caroline Lamb quoted, and it would be an 
improvement to have the dates of publication added to the 
authorities quoted. Lastly, it would be an immense assistance 
to the reader if a genealogical table were supplied : those not 
so entirely familiar with the “set” as Mrs. Villiers are 
occasionally at a loss to remember who “ Hart,” “ Bess,” etc, 
are, and what were the set’s complicated relationships. 

Basit WILLIAMS, 
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The scientific career of Lord Rutherford is one of the most 
wonderful in the annals of modern discovery, and Professor 
Eve does full justice to his theme. Lord Baldwin writes a 
Foreword which does not say a whit too much for the man 
as well as for the discoverer. The simplicity of Lord Ruther- 
ford’s manner and his agreeableness stand out in this attrac- 
tive biography. The tale of the splitting of the atom is told 
in untechnical language, and runs so easily that any layman 
can read it. Nor is it possible to ignore his share in the 
detection of submarines in the last war. Great as he was as a 
scientist, he was as great a patriot. His patriotism took the 
widest basis, for he was a good European. To the depths of 
his soul he was stirred by the treatment of scholars in Ger- 
many, and he stood at the head of the movement seeking to 
succour scientists in their grave distress. Professor Alexander 
delivered his judgment. “ It is curious,” he said, “‘ that two 
of the greatest men of our day were both boys. Einstein was 
a merry boy, until sobered by recent tragedies, and Ruther- 
ford was a merry boy.” We doubt if the biographer has 
penetrated the inwardness of this judgment. 


UR see 


PMGCLISH SCHOLARS... 


Professor Douglas has written a remarkable book on 
medieval historians who flourished within three decades after 
the Restoration. Dugdale and Madox, Philipps and Wanley, 
Brady and Hearne, Hickes and Wharton, are names known 
to the medizvalist, who has often used their writings. The 
men as well as their writings are clothed with flesh and blood 
in the vivid English of the author. Opposed in faith and in 
policy, they were united by the deep reverence they all felt 
for the document, and they all tried to ensure its preservation. 
They were men of historical learning, bound together by their 
common devotion to Clio. Nor does the author omit to show 
that there was as close a tie between the labours of Dugdale, 
Brady and Rymer as between those of Somner, Thwaites and 
Wanley. The serious advances they made between 1660 and 


* By S. A. Eve. Cambridge Univ. Press. 218. 
+ By D. C. Douglas. Jonathan Cape. 15s. 
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1739 make the lack of successors all the more puzzling. The 
torch of learning dropped from their hands till the medizeval- 
ists of the early nineteenth century picked it up. This volume 
tells us so much we wanted to know that we heartily hope its 
success will encourage Professor Douglas to continue it by 
telling the fine tale of the succession of early nineteenth- 
century medizvalists. 


R. H. M. 


ROGER FRY’S LAST -LEGTURESs, 


The present volume contains a series of lectures delivered 
by the late Roger Fry in Cambridge and London Universities 
in 1933-4. The paper on “ Art history as an Academic Study ” 
is perhaps the wittiest inaugural address to which an academic 
audience has ever listened. Some of its suggestions should be 
carefully studied by authorities in charge of adult education. 
In two chapters headed “ Sensibility ” and “ Vitality ” Fry 
sums up his artistic creed, which, moreover, is expounded and 
critically examined in the brilliant Introduction by Sir 
Kenneth Clark. The main body of the lectures is concerned 
with the arts of the Ancient World, China, India, and the 
primitives of Africa and America. Three hundred and forty- 
six illustrations, well chosen and splendidly reproduced, do 
great credit to the publisher and printer. 

These lectures convey a deep impression of the author’s 
intellectual sincerity and strong power of sympathy. He 
stands out unrivalled as an interpreter and theorist of art— 
to avoid the ambiguous term “critic”; and it will be 
difficult ever to surpass his delicacy of feeling and ability to 
give it adequate expression. This fits in well with the fact 
that not only Sir Kenneth Clark but also every reviewer of 
the book dwells at some length on the personality of Roger 
Fry. He must, in fact, have exerted a great influence upon 
anybody who came under his spell ; and everybody who met 
him seems at once to have been fascinated by his power of 
persuasion. Students of art history who have not had the 
privilege of meeting Fry in the flesh will, I am afraid, be 
somewhat reluctant to share quite so wholeheartedly in the 
general praise of his work. For whatever qualities may be 


“ Cambridge Univ. Press. 1939. 218. 
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attributed to him, one thing is certain: an historian he was 
not. The very qualifications which made him a great judge in 
all matters of esthetics prevented him from conceiving art 
as an integral part of the process of human civilisation. He 
approached his subject from the systematic angle of the 
philosopher and psychologist. His dependence upon the 
“vitalist ” tenets of Henri Bergson is quite obvious, although 
the latter’s name does not occur in these lectures. 

A casual remark on expressionism strikingly reveals the 
misconception of historical data, almost inevitably bound up 
with psychological methods, and incidentally confirms the 
qualms which filled even an admirer like Sir Kenneth Clark 
as regards the treatment he would have meted out to medieval 
art history. “‘ Expressionism,” Fry says, “is almost as marked 
a peculiarity of German art as Beauty is of Greek.” Now, 
early medieval illuminators in Germany were the direct 
artistic descendants of the extreme expressionists of Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon book illustration. German masons of the twelfth 
century only kept expressionistic forms for some decades after 
their French colleagues had abandoned them. Generally 
speaking, there is only one outstanding expressionistic 
painter to be found in Germany, namely Matthias Griinewald, 
and no sculptor. Surely the exceptional position of the wholly 
expressionistic English draughtsman, William Blake, does not 
justify calling English art as a whole “ expressionistic.” And 
what about expressionism in its narrower sense, i.e. the 
artistic and literary movement of the early twentieth century? 
Fry, the connoisseur of French art, was certainly aware of the 
fact that expressionism as art originated with the French 
painters Cézanne and Gauguin, who were soon joined by the 
Belgian, Van Gogh, and the Norwegian, Edvard Munch. Ex- 
pressionism as well as impressionism are two forms of artistic 
language common to every country and very often found with 
artists of the same generation, as shown by a comparison of 
Griinewald with Direr. It is rather pathetic to read that Fry 
was completely out of sympathy with German esthetic 
philosophy and even refused to read books on the theory of 
empathy. As a matter of fact, any German University would 
have welcomed him among its Professors as the truest repre- 
sentative of everything considered most typically German in 


German Kunstforschung. 
S. H. STEINBERG. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In his Legal Essays and Addresses* Lord Wright has assembled 
together fourteen papers prepared during recent years for various 
occasions, both in this country and the United States. While most of 
the articles deal with specific legal questions and are of a technical 
nature there are some of a more general character, including a tribute 
to the late Sir Frederick Pollock and a brilliant survey of “ The Com- 
mon Law in its Old Home,” which the layman will readily appreciate. 
Though dealing with different topics, all the papers are animated by 
Lord Wright’s conception of the common law as a living process to be 
adapted to the changing conditions and needs of the time. He is 
impatient of legal fictions and rules which owe their enforcement to 
the bare logic of historic origin. As Lord Wright points out, much 
already has been accomplished, including for example, the famous 
“snail in the ginger beer bottle ” decision. Much, however, remains 
to be done, and in this volume Lord Wright is concerned inter alia to 
attack the place of quasi-contract in the field of law and also the rule of 
consideration in the enforcement of agreements. Upon this latter 
question the Law Revision Committee, of which Lord Wright is now 
chairman, has already recommended the abolition of the rule in written 
promises, but there remains a great divergence of legal opinion. On 
the other hand the iniquity of the rule of common employment is 
generally acknowledged by all lawyers and laymen. Many rooted 
doctrines require for their reform legislation, but the judges can 
accomplish much, as Lord Wright’s view of their function makes mani- 
fest. In place of a “ literal interpretation and reconciliation, in a narrow 
and technical spirit, of decided cases,” judges of the future “ will think 
more of the spirit of the decisions and will strive to mould and control 
them so as to serve the exigencies of social welfare and justice.” This 
volume impresses the reader with the author’s extensive learning and 
his critical and expositional power 

* * 


. 


* * * 


Although Mr. Granville Roberts actually wrote his terse little book, 
The Nazi Claim to Colonies,t before the outbreak of war, the volume 
remains of some continuing value. Apart altogether from a very 
effective analysis of the German claims, he argues the need for greater 
co-operation, preferably federation, of the three East African terri- 
tories, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. “ Centralisation is becoming 
an urgent African necessity in matters of major policy.” The author, 
writing as a local colonist, is impatient of the Colonial Office and also 
highly critical of the British public’s apathy in imperial affairs. He is 
strongly opposed to any system of international control as being, inter 
alia, detrimental to native interests and the British policy of trustee- 
ship. Mr. A. Duff Cooper writes a short preface. 

* Cambridge University Press. 153s. 
} John Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


